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“What the Factory Worker 
Really Thinks” 


The October issue 
of Factory Management and Maintenance 
presented the first findings of a nation- 
wide study of wage earners’ attitudes in 
the manufacturing industries. Conducted 
by Opinion Research Corporation, of 
Princeton, N. J., the survey revealed pro- 
nounced differences in the views of union 
and non-union employees. Some of the 
findings of this initial report, which is 
concerned with worker opinion on postwar 
employment and labor unions, are given 
below: 

1. Factory workers foresee considerable 
unemployment in the first year after the 
European war ends—53 per cent of all 
those questioned expect either “a lot” or 
“a medium amount” of unemployment. 
(On this question, significantly, both union 
and non-union workers are in general 
agreement. ) 

2. The factory worker looks primarily 
to the government to solve the postwar job 
problem, showing relatively little confi- 
dence in the ability of management or 
labor leaders to do so. Forty-sevén per 
cent of all workers queried expressed the 
opinion that the government will do more 
than company heads or union leaders to 
solve the employment problem. 

3. The factory worker is strongly pro- 
union, 70 per cent of those responding be- 
ing union members. And the union mem- 
bers give the local union leaders favorable 
ratings—40 per cent rate them “good,” 42 
per cent “average,” 9 per cent “poor,” 
while 9 per cent express no opinion on this 
point. 

4. The average worker sees a need for 
important union reforms. Thus, 77 per 


cent of all workers believe that labor 
unions should be required by law to make 
public reports of income and expenditures. 
Eighty-four per cent of both union and 
non-union workers think labor unions 
should be required to have a secret ballot 
of the members before they call a strike. 

5. Thirty-seven per cent of the workers 
believe a large nifmber of men have been 
forced to join unions. And, as a whole, 
wage earners are cool to the closed shop 
and maintenance of membership—only 14 
per cent and 5 per cent, respectively, favor 
these types of union contract. 

Citing a list of things which unions 
might work for in the future, the inter- 
viewers asked union members: “Which two 
should they try hardest to get?” Topping 
the list of objectives desired are “protec- 
tion of present wage rates” and “guaran- 
teed yearly wages.” “The worker’s em- 
phasis on preservation of today’s wage 
scales will probably surprise few readers,” 
comments Factory. “The high rating given 
to the guaranteed annual wage, however, 
suggests that this proposal . . . has gained 
an unexpectedly large following.” 


* 


Avoiding Layoffs During 
Reconversion 


N. matter how carefully 
postwar production plans are formulated, 
most companies face a temporary curtail- 
ment or shutdown during the reconversion 
period. Only in rare cases will it be pos- 
sible to shift to civilian production over- 
night. What steps can management take 
to retain key employees while the change- 
over is being made? 
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\ number of helpful suggestions on this 
problem are offered by Charles A. Myers 
in a recent report of the Committee for 
Economic Development :* 

“Hours of work may be shortened to 
keep as many persons as possible, and the 
process of reconversion itself will create 
work in temporary machinery-handling or 
deferred maintenance and repair jobs to 
which some workers can be transferred. 
Since it is to the interest of management 
to retain them, they should be paid the 
rates (or average earnings) on their regu- 
lar jobs while they are assigned to tem- 
porary reconversion work. Supervisors of 
various levels and leadmen might be sent 
at company expense to ‘refresher’ courses 
or to a new series of Job Instructor Train- 
ing, Job Methods Training, and Job Rela- 
tions Training sessions. Good foremanship 
and good on-the-job training will be as 
important in the more competitive postwar 
world as they have been during the drive 
to meet war production goals. 

“If it is impossible to utilize during re- 
conversion all key employees who will be 
needed afterward, some might be given 
‘leaves of absence’ with a definite hiring 
commitment by the employer. After 
months of long working hours and war- 
time pressure, many workers, including 
returning servicemen, will welcome a ‘va- 
cation.’ Possibly the company’s annual 
vacations can be scheduled during recon- 
version operations. If not, advance hiring 
commitments to key workers, promising 
reemployment as of a certain date, are 
worth consideration. These workers will 
then not be so likely to look for jobs 
elsewhere. Knowing the extent of their 
temporary unemployment, and relieved of 
the question, ‘Will I have a job?’—they 
can make profitable use of the intervening 
weeks for rest and recreation, education, 
additional training, or part-time work. To 
the extent that many employers are able 
to make forward hiring commitments, the 
volume and pressure of unemployment will 
be lightened and undesirable contraction of 
consumer demand will be avoided.” 


With respect to work-sharing, which is 
certain to be seized on as a palliative for 
unemployment, the report has this to say: 


“None of the firms interviewed plans to 
reduce weekly hours of work per employee 


* Personnel Problems of the Post-war Transition 
Period, Committee for Economic Development, 
July, 1944. 42 pages. 
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below 32.** Depression experience with 
excessive work-sharing has shown that it 
is better to lay off junior employees and 
give remaining workers at least four days 
of work a week. Otherwise, the weekly 
take-home pay is so small that all are 
dissatisfied. Most firms will reduce hours 
from the present 48- or 44-hour levels to 
40 hours a week before making any lay- 
offs, except of probationary employees. 
The general feeling was that a 40-hour 
workweek should be industry’s goal, and 
that reduction even to 32 hours should be 
resorted to only during a temporary slack 
period.” 

Mr. Myers’ report, which is based on 
the experience of 32 manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing companies in making 
plans to meet the personnel problems of 
the postwar transition period, offers prac- 
tical guidance on these problems to person- 
nel executives. 


** In the union agreement covering one plant of 
a multiple-plant company, there is a provision 
that before laying off in any department, hours 
of work shall be reduced to an average of 24 
per week over eight consecutive weeks. There- 
after, enough employees shall be laid off to 
bring the hours up to 30 per week, etc. Gen- 
erally, however, this Ccompany will maintain a 
scheduled 40-hour workweek. 


* 
Christmas Bonuses 


Vader an amendment of 
General Order No. 10, employers may now 
pay year-end bonuses up to $25 per em- 
ployee without War Labor Board approv- 
al. Following is the text of the order as 
amended : 

(a) The payment to employees, whose 
wage or salary adjustments are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the National War Labor 
Board, of a bonus or gift paid to such 
employees in the past may be continued 
without the approval of the National War 
Labor Board provided that: 

1. If in a fixed amount, the total amount 
so paid to an employee during the current 
bonus year doe: not exceed the total so 
paid to an employee for like work during 
the preceding bonus year, or 

2. If computed on an incentive, per- 
centage or other similar basis, the rate 
and the method of computation are not 
changed in the current bonus year so as 
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to yield a greater amount than that in the 
preceding bonus year, but a greater amount 
when resulting from the same rate and 
method of computation may be paid. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (a) hereof, an emplover may pay 
to each of his employees, without the ap- 
proval of the National War Labor Board, 
a Christmas or year-end bonus in an 
amount not exceeding the sum of twenty- 
five dollars. 

(c) If an employee is regularly com- 
pensated on a commission or fixed per- 
centage basis, a change in the rate or 
method of compensation constitutes a wage 
or salary adjustment which requires the 
approval of the National War Labor 
Board. 

* 


The High Cost of Turnover 


The total cost of turnover 
among 47 companies surveyed by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles* averaged more than $188 per 
employee during the early part of this 
year. If we accept the WMC's estimated 
turnover rate of 8%4 per cent for the 
month in which the survey was conducted, 
a firm employing 10,000 workers sustained 
an average monthly loss of $159,800! 

Individual estimates of turnover cost 
ranged all the way from 55 cents to $430 
per employee. These figures included not 
only the cost of employee separation but 
the expense of recruiting and training re- 
placements. 

The average cost of separation was 
$13.92 per employee. This cost includes 
the cost of time taken by the supervisor, 
personnel man or other official in exit 
interview, etc.; the cost of paperwork, 
payroll accounting, turning in pass, tool 
checks, etc.; and the value of production 
lost from the time the worker decides to 
quit until he actually quits (this last ex- 
pense is involved in the case of the em- 
ployee who broods and slows down hi 
work before he quits). 

An average expense of $65.16 was en- 
tailed in procurement of a replacement— 
advertising for, interviewing, testing, plac- 
* Turnover Cost, Survey Analysis No. 13, Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers Association, Los An- 
geles, July 17, 1944. 


ing, enrolling, and supervising the early 
stages of employment of a new worker. 
Hiring cost was put at as little as 10 cents 
per employee in one case but exceeded 
$400 per employee at the other extreme. 

Retraining cost averaged $109.19 per 
new employee. Estimates of the time re- 
quired before the average replacement may 
be considered competent to earn the basic 
rate varied greatly. In the main, semi- 
skilled workers were found to require 
more training than those unskilled or more 
skilled—particularly in the aircraft in- 
dustry. The median training time for un- 
skilled shop and maintenance workers was 
two weeks; semi-skilled, three weeks; 
skilled, two and one-half weeks. The 
median figure for routine office workers 
was two and one-fifth weeks; for special- 
ized office workers, four weeks. First-line 
supervisors required a median training 
period of four weeks, while top super- 
visors required 10 weeks, 

Nearly half of the total separating em- 
ployees reported on in this survey were 
employed for less than three months, and 
nearly 90 per cent were employed less than 
a year. The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association report stresses the need of 
sound induction procedures to cut down 
the heavy mortality among new workers. 

Admittedly, according to the report, 
many. of the estimates made by the firms 
questioned were based on guesswork, “but 
it was guesswork done by experienced em- 
ployees. For those hesitating to accept 
such estimates, it may be profitable to scan 
their own turnover cost figures, to arrive 
at their own conclusions. Even if their 
figures fail to reach these survey averages, 
the figures, whatever they may be, are 
worthy of serious attention. ... It will be 
more economical obviously to spend $1 for 
the prevention of such separation than to 
spend $2 as a consequence of it!” 


* 


@ Employees of the Kenmore plant of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation who have 
submitted suggestions which have been 
accepted by the labor-management com- 
mittee will have the fact noted in their 
personnel records.—The Conference Board 
Management Record 7/44 
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Personnel Salaries 


Widespread variations exist 
in the salaries paid industrial relations men 
and personnel managers by companies of 
the same size, according to a recent Dart- 
nell survey.* The survey report ascribes 
the discrepancies to varying management 
viewpoints on the importance of the per- 
sonnel function, to differences in the ability 
of the individuals, and to “woeful lack of 
standardization of duties and _ responsi- 
bility.” 

In the 25 companies with 1,000 or fewer 
employees which were included in the sur- 
vey, curious irregularities were found in 
the salary ranges. Thus, salaries of the 
industrial relations director, where one was 
employed, ranged from $3,600. to $15,000— 
with an average minimum-maximum range 
of $7,360 to $9,400. In the case of person- 
nel managers, salaries are as low as $2,400 
and as high as $8,000 annually ; the average 
range for the reporting plants is $4,712- 
$5,375. Incidentally, five small plants re- 
ported they did not have a personnel di- 
rector but delegated his duties to some 
general executive. 

An employment officer or assistant per- 
sonnel director was found in plants with 
400 or more employees, where personnel 
responsibility is necessarily divided. Great- 
er uniformity exists in the salary range 
for this position, with an average mini- 
mum-maximum of $2,846-$3,384. 

Slightly higher salaries were reported on 
the Pacific Coast and in the mid-central 
states than in the South and on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Lower salaries were paid by 
plants in small communities than by those 
located in large industrial areas. 

The survey also covered 21 larger com- 
panies, with workforces of 1,100 to 25,000 
employees. In these concerns the salaries 
of the industrial relations executive, gen- 
erally speaking, are approximately double 
those paid the personnel manager. The 
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top salary for an industrial relations di- 
rector, $15,000 annually, was reported by 
a mail-order organization. In establish- 


_ ments with 5,000 and more employees, an 


average yearly salary and bonus of $9,000 
was paid the industrial relations executive. 
However, only in rare cases were those 
filling these positions responsible for de- 
termining company policy; most of them 
reported to another officer of the company. 

Personnel managers in these larger com- 
panies were paid a low of $3,200 and a 
high of $9,000—the latter figure by a metal 
fabrication concern. Employment man- 
agers’ salaries ranged from $2,800 to $7,- 
000; training directors’ salaries, from $3,- 
500 to $6,000; medical directors’ salaries, 
from $5,200 to $8,000; and those of safety 
managers, from $3,000 to $7,500. (Rela- 
tively few of these concerns, however, re- 
ported employing medical directors or 
directors of training.) Many larger 
establishments employed an _ executive 
charged with the supervision of employee 
recreation, and the usual salary for this 
position was around $4,200 yearly. 

The findings of this survey must obvi- 
ously be viewed with considerable caution. 
In the first place, the sample was limited, 
and only small and medium-sized concerns 
were represented. Secondly, wide varia- 
tions were found in job specifications, and 
in small companies particularly there was 
a tendency “to make the personnel depart- 
ment a dumping ground for problems 
which may have little or no relation to 
employee relations.” 


* 


@ Of 251 companies reporting on Legal 
Service for Employees to the Conference 
Board late in 1943, more than 14 per cent 
were providing free service to employees. 
In most cases the legal aid supplied is 
informal or advisory only and relates to 
such problems as real estate transactions, 
wills, unwise installment buying, or family 
difficulties —Conference Board Previews 
7/29/44 
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THE VETERANS’ PROBLEM—A CHALLENGE 
AND AN OPPORTUNITY 
By DAVID C. POST 


Behind the hullabaloo about veterans’ reemployment will be found but few 
practical company plans, declares Mr. Post. Sound reemployment programs, 
he believes, involve both production planning and personnel planning; they 
require clearly defined policies, proper induction methods, use of staffing 
schedules and job analyses, and provision of training and counseling serv- 
ices. The author states here the general. principles that management should 
observe in its plans for re-absorbing veterans. 


T DOES not often happen in the business world that future events stand 
out in stark clarity. In this respect, the demobilization of our armies at 
home and abroad is perhaps unique. Management cannot escape the real- 
ization that it is coming. The demobilization of the armed forces represents 
a challenge and an opportunity which: will require true business statesmanship 
to meet. 

A survey conducted earlier this year indicated that under the reemploy- 
ment provisions of Section 8 of the draft law, the average employer owes jobs 
to veterans amounting in numbers to over one-third of his prewar labor force. 
This portrays the magnitude of the problem. 

Many programs initiated by individual firms or public agencies have been 
given wide publicity, and apparently much thought is being given to the re- 
employment of veterans. At least there is much talk about it. But if one 
looks beyond the bustle of activity with regard to veterans’ reemployment, he 
finds that the preponderant number of companies have no plans whatever or, 
at best, very vague plans. 

Much publicized are the steps being taken by various agencies of local, 
state and federal governments. It should be recognized, however, that the 
paramount concern of the returning serviceman is to get a job. This puts the 
problem directly up to private industry. If private enterprise fails to take 
vigorous action to provide jobs for veterans, governmental activities, now con- 
cerned largely with the operation of veterans’ service centers, vocational re- 
habilitation, and educational benefits, will have to be extended, with the result 
that we may even see the return of the WPA. This is not a happy prospect. 

How can management prepare for the return of service men and women 
to civilian life? The problem is, of course, one which will have to be met by 
each firm in its individual way. There are, however, some general principles 
that can be laid down. Let us examine’them. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING 


Postwar production planning is an obvious step but is often neglected. In 
order to plan for future employment, one must know what he intends to pro- 
duce, the quantities to be produced, how production is to be distributed, and 
how it is to be financed. These plans must be specific. Business can un- 
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doubtedly benefit by taking a cue from the military, and prepare now its 
“V-Day” or “X-Day” plans for immediate action when it gets the go-ahead 
on peacetime production. 

The difficulties involved in developing a ““V-Day” or “X-Day” plan are not 
to be minimized or ignored. The pressure is still great on getting war pro- 
duction out. Postwar planning by firms deep in war production is frequently 
regarded by both management and government as dangerous to production 
which is now urgently needed. Looking toward the future, however, does not 
of necessity require any diversion of management’s focus on war production. 
One way in which “V-Day” plans can be drafted is through the use of part- 
time committees or the utilization of specialists and consultants, as, for in- 
stance, in design, distribution, market research and finance. This method and 
others are now being employed by some pioneering firms. 

The prime essential in postwar production planning is, of course, a bullish . 
attitude as to the future. Without minimizing the uncertainties to business 
inherent in the handling of contract termination and surplus disposal, it still 
appears that industry must look ahead to expanded production. If industry 
now plans for a recession, a recession is practically inevitable. Confidence in 
the future (an example of which is a recent announcement by Pontiac Motors 
that it expects to hire more workers after the war than it did before the war) 


will go a long way toward insuring jobs for veterans and for others. 
. 


POSTWAR PERSONNEL PLANNING 


After the production plans have been made, they must be implemented 
by employment plans. These plans call for the following steps to be taken: 

(a) The statement of a veterans’ reemployment policy. The foundation 
stone of any veterans’ reemployment program is the enunciation in clear and 
specific terms of management’s intentions toward workers who have served in 
the armed forces. A review of many of the policies published thus far in- 
dicates that some employers are announcing policies which are in reality merely 
restatements of management’s obligations to reemploy veterans under the 
terms of Section 8 of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, the 
original draft law. While there can be no harm in affirming industry’s 
responsibilities toward veterans, so doing cannot really be considered as 
enunciating a policy. 

Because of the varying interpretations which can be put on the language 
of the law, there is much need to state management’s determinations as to the 
meanings of the vague passages. For example, the law guarantees reemploy- 
ment rights to workers who left their jobs to serve in the armed forces if their 
positions were “other than temporary.” What positions are “other than 
temporary” is a matter for the policy to define. Along this same line, manage- 
ment has the opportunity in its policy to indicate what actions it will take 
toward veterans who left temporary jobs or veterans not previously employed 
by the company, to whom it has no legal obligation to extend reemployment 
tights. Seniority, pensions and insurance are other questions to be treated. 
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For many employers, the resolution of numerous problems connected with 
the reinstatement of veterans will require negotiations with unions. Policies 
thus developed with the support ot the appropriate labor groups will be 
strengthened accordingly. 

(b) Lhe development of staffing schedules. If the placement of veterans 
and other workers is to have order and direction, blueprints must be drawn 
of the kinds and numbers of workers to be required by postwar production. 
Production plans, therefore, will have to be translated into jobs. It is not 
sufficient to estimate that postwar production will require the efforts of a 
given round number of workers. How many drill-press operators will be 
needed at -various levels of production? How many materials handlers? 
How many supervisors? Questions such as these must be answered in order 
to make anticipated dollars or units of sales meaningful in terms of jobs. 

Since it is true that the kinds and numbers of workers are dependent upon 
the equipment to be used and the productivity of the workers, it cannot be 
hoped that staffing schedules will be precise for all departments or operations. 
Some of the variables can be accommodated by drawing up alternative staffing 
schedules. Or the schedules will have to be stated in approximations. The 
point remains, however, that there must be some anticipation, the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances, of the amount and kinds of labor to be required 
by postwar production. 

(c) The making of job analyses. All phases of employment plans are 
important. But if there is one single phase which overshadows all others in 
importance, the making of job analyses is it. The intelligent recruitment, 
interviewing, selection, placement and adjustment of veterans and other 
workers requires that there exist complete current information on the duties, 
responsibilities, skill requirements, and physical requirements of the jobs to 
be filled. Job analyses, properly conducted, will yield this information. 

Of cardinal importance in the employment of veterans is that segment 
of job analysis which concerns itself with the physical requirements of jobs. 
Since many veterans seeking jobs will be limited by war injuries in the kinds 
of physical activities they can perform, the minimum physical requirements of 
jobs must be analyzed and correctly stated. This step then makes it possible 
on a scientific and rational basis to match the physical capabilities of workers 
with the physical requirements of jobs. 

A trend which has vital importance to the reemployment of veterans 
can be perceived in the employment of handicapped workers. The experi- 
ences of some outstanding firms, during the war and even before, has shown 
that there is scarcely a worker, no matter what his disability is, who can be 
categorically and finally classified as unemployable. The U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has been able to find in the government service 2,500 jobs which 
can satisfactorily be pérformed by handicapped persons. The Ford Motor 
Company, long before the war, has had satisfactory experience in employing 
large numbers of handicapped workers. Excellent results have also been 
reported by many other firms, notably Kaiser Pacific Coast Shipyards and 
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the Caterpillar Tractor Company. In these cases of success with handicapped 
workers, three principles appear and reappear. 


1. There must be a dominating conviction that worthwhile employment 
exists for practically every person, no matter how disabling his injuries 
apparently are. The emphasis is shifted from what the individual can- 
not do to what he still can do. 

2. There must bé a realistic and liberal appraisal of what physical capaci- 
ties each individual has which can be utilized in worthwhile work. 

3. There must be accurate information on the minimum requirements of 
each job developed and kept current through job analysis. This means 
that blanket physical standards are superseded by an individual standard 
for each job based on a thorough study of all jobs in the plant. 


(d) The establishment of sound induction methods. An important fact 
which has been emphasized by wartime experience is that there is more to 
getting a worker on the job than merely telling him where his bench is. 
Proper induction of the veteran is even more important than it is for other 
workers. The returning veteran is a hero. Movie stars have felt privileged 
to perform before him; tycoons have enjoyed serving him hot dogs and 
doughnuts and washing his dishes; he has been a welcome guest in many 
places inaccessible to him as a civilian. Even the best balanced serviceman 
has the right to the attitude that he is a special person. The nation has given 
him that right. 

Does this mean that each returning serviceman is to be met at the em- 
ployment office door with a brass band and the keys to the plant? By no 
means. What is called for is merely courtesy and an appreciation of the 
veteran’s service, translated into a suitable welcome by top management, either 
personally or by letter, sympathetic interviewing in the employment office, 
professionalized placement in a job he wants and can do, the elimination of 
all unnecessary processing, red tape and hocus-pocus, and the opportunity to 
become an accepted member of the plant family. This calls for the writing 
of employee handbooks which are interesting and readable, the revamping of 
employment office procedures, and the instruction of employment office per- 
sonnel and plant supervisors in properly dealing with veterans. It calls, also, 
for an honest desire on the part of management and labor to be fair to the 
veteran without wading in sticky sentimentality. 

(e) Provision of training opportunities. In the armed forces, the ser- 
viceman has a very circumscribed future. He can look forward only to death 
or discharge. It follows, then, that the ex-serviceman will be less than cordial 
to another dead-end job. And any employer who fails to provide full oppor- 
tunity for progress on the part of his employees is doing a greater disservice 
to himself than he is to his employees, because he is depriving himself of 
skills which can be available to him if he encourages their development. 

No elaborate training setup is necessary, in most cases. What is es- 
sential is full support by management of training facilities in both the plant 
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and the community, a readiness to consult with an employee in regard to the 
training he wishes to take, the keeping of a current record of employee skills 
developed by training, and the capitalization upon training by promoting em- 
ployees who have thus acquired new or broader talents. 

The provisions of the RCA Victor Division plan in this respect are 
worthy of note. In addition to a wide variety of training programs and train- 
ing guidance to be offered by the company, the plan enables a veteran to pre- 
serve his reinstatement rights for a year, during which he may spend his time 
in taking additional outside training. 

(f) Providing opportunities for personal counsel. Much has been made 
of the readjustment problems of veterans. To be sure, those problems exist. 
It is a mistake, however, to assume that every veteran needs or wants to be 
coddled, or that he would seek or consult a counselor whose main function 
was to allow him to weep on his shoulder. 

There is a real need, however, for counseling of those veterans who 
cannot themselves make a smooth shift from the military world to the radically 
different civilian world. But this assistance cannot be forced upon the veteran. 
To suceed, counseling must be dignified and it must be fruitful. 

In establishing counseling service for veterans, it may be necessary to 
indicate the motivation behind the giving of this service. Some firms may feel 
it is the recognition of a debt owed the veteran. Others may frankly acknowl- 
edge their self-interest in having employees whose consciousnesses are not 
befuddled by a variety of problems. It would appear that the latter attitude is 
wiser. The motivation for counseling, however. is likely to be a minor and 
insignificant factor, if such counseling is dignified and professional and free 
from patronizing, and if it actually results in the mitigation of the veterans’ 
adjustment difficulties. 

* k ke ek * 


The activities outlined above in connection with the reemployment of 
veterans are substantially the same activities as are now being engaged in by 
many firms with respect to their non-veteran employees. This is wholly 
natural, since, in essence, the re-absorption of veterans is a problem calling 
for good management. This viewpoint puts the reemployment of veterans in 
its proper light. Here is a large labor pool with a vast potential for expanding 
the nation’s industrial output and improving the country’s well-being. What 
is required to convert this large labor resource into national prosperity and 
progress is nothing else but the application of intelligence, courage and human 
understanding. In other words, what is required is good management. 


e THE ARMY is now mailing notification cards to employers whose former employees 
are discharged from military service. Under the Selective Service Act, veterans must 
apply for their jobs within 40 days of their discharge. 
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HOW TO INTEREST THE EMPLOYEE IN HIS JOB 
By ROBERT A. SUTERMEISTER 


Supervisors who complain that employees lack interest in their work {ail to 
realize that this apathetic attitude is often due to their own unwillingness 
to share information with subordinates. “Let employees in on the secret,” 
urges Mr. Sutermeister—tell them of new developments in their departments 
and the company as a whole, and show them the “why” of their jobs. The 
author reviews several practical methods of instilling responsibility in 
workers and making them feel that what they do is important. This article 
is adapted from an extemporaneous address before the Puget Sound Council 
of Personnel Administration. 


FTER graduating from college, I held many varied jobs—as construction 
worker, office clerk, salesman, mill hand, Teaching Fellow, National 
Park ranger, etc. These jobs have had an important bearing on my attitude 
toward “the working man.” Many of the jobs were rather monotonous; they 
certainly weren’t challenging. They weren’t especially interesting to me, and 
I found that most of my employers were not at all concerned about giving me 
work which was challenging and interesting. I found that employees could be 
divided into the “haves” and the “have-nots’”—I do not mean those who have 
money and those who are poor, but those who do work which interests them 
and those whose jobs are monotonous and uninteresting. 

To illustrate the main point I wish to make, let me take you back several 
years to one summer when I served as a mountain guide at Mt. Rainier. 
During one of the first trips on which I led tourists to the summit of Mt. 
Rainier, we had a group of seven people, including the assistant guide and 
myself. Such groups usually start about 8 o’clock in the morning, reach 
High Camp at 11,000 feet about 7 o’clock in the evening, camp overnight, 
arise at 1 o’clock in the morning, proceed through an ice fall which is frozen 
solid at that time, and then strike out for the summit. 

This particular party was somewhat slow. We reached the summit late, 
and while we were descending the ice fall just before returning to High Camp 
one of the men slipped and sprained his ankle rather badly. Now, guides are 
supposed to be able to cope with cases like that. We realized that if we were 
to stop at High Camp, the man’s ankle would swell up so that he would have 
to remain there probably two or three days, and we should have to bring 
food to him. We decided the best thing to do was to continue our descent, 
though it would necessarily be very slow. We reached a snow finger leading 
down to a glacier not far from our destination toward dusk. We got down 
to the glacier when it was pitch black and a dense fog had rolled in. The 
glacier is difficult to cross even in daylight. About the only way to do it, cer- 
tainly the easiest way, is to set one’s eye on a position across on the other 
side and aim for that. This method, of course, was impossible in the dark. 

The group was tired; it was 10 o’clock at night; they had been hiking 
since one o’clock in the morning; they had climbed 4,000 feet and descended 
9,000 feet. The trip across the glacier is monotonous because every step 
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seems like the last, and none of the “tourists” knew whether we were making 
progress or going in circles. The party became skeptical of my ability to lead 
them across; they wondered if I weren’t lost. One member of the group 
went so far as to say, ““Let’s just stop right here, and you take out your com- 
pass and your map, and let’s see where we are.” Another person suggested 
that we just sit on the ice, get a little sleep, and wait for daylight. There were 
a lot of circumstances involved that I need not detail; suffice it to say that 
the party reached the guide house about midnight: 


UNEXPECTED PRAISE 


When I reported to the Head Guide, I told him of the difficulties we had 
experienced—how some of the party felt that we had been lost on the glacier, 
and how difficult it had been for me to get them in. I expressed the belief 
that I hadn’t done a very good job of leading, and suggested that perhaps 
someone else had better take the parties in the future. The next morning the 
Head Guide awakened me early to say, “I have been talking to members of 
the party, and they tell me that you are a marvelous guide. They say that 
you are a regular powerhouse. While they were all dead tired and ready to 
give up and sit down on the ice to spend the night, you would scramble up 
the moraine at the side of the glacier and get the bearings. They just don’t 
see how you did it. They think you did a splendid job.” 

The facts are that I am far from a marvelous puide and certainly far 
from being a powerhouse. But there I was in charge of a party of seven peo- 
ple—responsible for their lives and well-being—out on a glacier, in the middle 
of the night, in a fog. I had a tremendous responsibility and thus a tremen- 
dous amount of interest in getting the party in safely. If it had taken another 
24 hours, I think I would have continued on nervous energy born of this 
sense of responsibility. The hikers were very tired, however; they didn’t 
think they could go any farther because none of them felt the same respon- 
sibility as I. 

What has all this to do with personnel administration—with our jobs as 
personnel managers, as supervisors, as foremen? Just this: I think every 
supervisor in a plant or office is, in a sense, a powerhouse. Each supervisor 
has a certain amount of responsibility and generates a certain amount of ner- 
vous energy which keeps him going and which keeps him interested. The 
average supervisor knows much more about what is occurring in an organiza- 
tion than the people he supervises. He must make decisions that will affect 
perhaps 10 people, perhaps 500. He has to deal with other department heads 
or supervisors, and interest himself in management methods and the develop- 
ment of the organization. Thus his job is usually a pretty responsible one, 
providing that factor of interest in the work which spurs him on and makes 
the end of the day come rapidly. 

The tragedy of modern business, in my opinion, is the fact that we super- 
visors frequently build up barriers between ourselves and those we supervise. 
Considerable pressure is exerted on us from all sides, and we are challenged 
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to do our best work; but a brick wall exists between us and our subordinates. 
We say, “You do this for me,” or “You do that,” without transmitting to our 
subordinates any of the challenge or the pressure which is exerted on us. 
Truly, a high wall separates the “haves” from the “have-nots” in many organi- 
zations. 

Is it not logical that one of the goals of personnel administration and 
supervision is to break down that wall? Is it not one of our responsibilities 
to stimulate our subordinates, making their work as interesting to them as 
ours is to us, and making their days pass just as swiftly as ours do? 

We have experienced tremendous material improvement since the indus- 
trial revolution. Radios, automobiles, and all sorts of labor-saving gadgets 
and devices make life easy. But to what advantage is this material improve- 
ment if the average person doesn’t get any kick out of what he is doing? If 
work is a drudgery to him, of what benefit are all these advancements ? 

The Services frequently use the citation, “For service beyond the call of 
duty,” in awarding medals. What has impelled a soldier to perform a service 
beyond the call of duty? Certainly, some feeling of responsibility, some feel- 
ing of special interest, some inner urgency must have led him to do more than 
duty required. How can we expect employees to do anything beyond just 
what they are required to do unless we instill in them special interest and a 
desire to go beyond the call of duty? In glancing over a condensed version 
of an early sermon by Dr. Fosdick in The Reader’s Digest the other day, I 
was particularly impressed by one of his statements. He spoke of the unnec- 
essary courtesies, the unnecessary presents, the uncalled-for thoughtfulness, 
the surprises, and the kindliness over and above what is ordinarily required ; 
and he indicated that these are the things that really make life worth living 
and give zest to our existence. 


THE ROLE OF WORK 


What is the attitude of most employees toward their work? Is work 
merely a means to a livelihood? Do most people put in their eight hours daily 
just so they can eat? Or is there more to it than that? Is work a part of their 
lives? Is their work so interesting that the days seem too short? The average 
man has a great deal of control over his own happiness, but certainly no man 
is wholly contented if the type of activity he is engaged in doesn’t interest him 
—if it is drudgery to him—if he is working just to live. His employer has 
the power of completing that individual‘s happiness by giving him the job for 
which he is best fitted and in which he is going to be happy. 

Many of us in supervisory positions probably feel that the days are too 
short. I, for one, feel that way, and the quitting whistle blows before I have 
done half the things which I intended to do. That is because I am intensely 
interested in what I am doing; I must make decisions which are stimulating 
and challenging; I do not look upon my work as distinct from my life but 
rather as an important part of my life. 
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BETTER PLACEMENT NEEDED 


It is upto the employer to do as much as he can to assign his workers 
to interesting jobs. One of our supervisors was talking to me not long ago 
about the subject of monotonous work and the possibility of rotating persons 
on different jobs if their work didn’t interest them. He said: “Now, take me, 
for instance. I like detail, routine work. I’ve done it all my life. I can do it 
more or less automatically. I can let my mind wander to other things, and I 
wouldn’t want a job where I had to think every minute of the day.” Certainly, 
there are people who don’t mind routine jobs and who are not adversely 
affected by them. But it is our responsibility to take people who detest routine 
jobs and give them something more interesting to do. Employees have come 
to me wanting to quit because their jobs were boring, and the supervisors did 
not realize that the workers disliked the jobs—indeed, supervision had made 
no effort to detern-‘ne the employees’ reactions to the jobs. 

Assume that we do a better job of placement. We must go further than 
that. We must convey to our subordinates the feeling of urgency which we 
possess, the conviction that what we are doing is very important. Some per- 
sons at this point may say, “Well, that is a pretty theory, but it isn’t practical.” 
It is my belief that this process is-more than idealistic, that it can be made 
effective. I shall mention a few methods which I think can be employed to 
imbue subordinates with a sense of urgency, a feeling that what they are doing 
is important, to increase their interest in their jobs. ° 


LET SUBORDINATES IN ON THE SECRET 


A few years ago Alexander Heron wrote a book* on the importance of 
sharing information with employees to arouse enthusiasm about their work. 
Do you let your subordinates in on the secret? Or are you aware of a lot of 
things occurring in your organization which are extremely interesting to you 
and which stimulate you to do a better job which you fail to pass on to those 
below you—with no sound reason for withholding them? Do you have a tend- 
ency to keep interesting developments in your department to yourself? Most 
of us like to feel that we are in on the secret; that we are “in the know” con- 
cerning new developments. 

A step in the right direction is a sound indoctrination procedure, includ- 
ing an employees’ handbook, so that the newly-hired worker knows something 
of the over-all picture and the particular part he plays. Through the indoc- 
trination program he should be able to obtain answers to his questions about 
the company and the job, and should be given detailed information about the 
urgency of the plant’s operations. 

A couple of years ago I gave a series of lectures to personnel directors 
at the University of British Columbia. During my stay in Canada, I received 
several invitations to visit industrial plants around Vancouver and Westmin- 
ster. At a plywood plant, the sales manager pointed with pride to a big col- 


* Sharing Information with Employees, Stanford University Press, 1942. 
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ored picture of a speedboat (used for patrolling purposes) on his office wall. 
Sticking his thumbs behind his suspenders, he said, “There is what our ply- 
wood is being used for.” My immediate reaction was: Has that information 
been shared with the employees? Have they been given an opportunity to 
view pictures of that kind? I inquired, “Do the employees have a picture like 
that out in the plant?” “Well, no. What would be the purpose of that?” he 
replied. We discussed the matter briefly, and he agreed with me that it would 
probably pay the company in dollars and cents to have copies of that picture 
made for distribution to the employees. Without doubt, the average employee 
is interested in the product he is building, and I think the workers in that 


plant would have been just as proud of the speedboat as the sales manager 
was. 


THE BULLETIN METHOD 


Another method of stimulating interest and sharing information is 
through bulletins. Suppose you head a large department and your workers 
are so immersed in their individual tasks that they don’t have an over-all pic- 
ture of what the department is doing. An occasional bullétin would aid in 
arousing their general interest. We have adopted this device at the Naval 
Supply Depot, Seattle, with which I am presently connected. In our personnel 
department here, some of the women employees spend most of the day on 
leave records ; others work on housing and gasoline problems; still others are 
engaged in typing up personnel action forms. The jobs of all these girls are 
confined more or less to one phase of personnel work. Our problem has been 
to weld that group into a real personnel department. Obviously, the employ- 
ees will be indifferent if they do not know what the other parts of the division 
are doing. Accordingly, we issue employee bulletins describing the important 
activities of the department and outlining plans for the future. 

When we inaugurated employee tours of the Supply Depot, we first noti- 
fied the personnel department staff that, beginning on a certain date, we were 
going to take employees around on tours of the entire installation to let them 
see how the Naval Supply Depot operated and what a huge establishment it 
was. We like to keep our personnel staff posted about changes in the office. 
At the present time, for instance, the personnel department is moving to a 
new location, and I think the girls in the personnel office are just as much 
interested in the details of the move as I am. I am making no secret of such 
facts as whether or not we are going to have cross-ventilation, whether or 
not the office will have sufficient natural light, and whether or not each worker 
will retain her own desk. 

We intend to resume publication of an employee newspaper. Certainly, 
it is to the advantage of our department members to know what is going on, 
because they are bound to get inquiries about the newspaper. We endeavor 
to keep our employees up to date on these and other developments. The wider 


the field in which we can interest them, the more interesting it is going to 
make their jobs. 
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PLANT TOURS 


I mentioned the tours of the Depot which we inaugurated. Of course, 
orientation tours are a basic element of a good personnel program, because 
no individual can be expected to become really interested in his job if he has 
no idea of his relationship to the rest of the people in the organization. Some 
girls in our purchasing department had never been out in the warehouses 
during the two years of their employment. We conducted them on a tour in 
a little open-air bus. It was a pleasure to listen to their comments. “There 
is the spinach we have been buying.” “There is the vinegar we had so much 
trouble with.” And so on. Now, when they make purchases, or when they 
fill out an invoice, they can visualize where the product is stored, where it is 
going to be shipped, etc. 

Another method frequently used consists of telling employees where prod- 
ucts are going; informing them, for instance, that we have an order from 
such and such a company and are going to ship 5,000 of these items to New 
Zealand. This injects a little romance into the job and leads them to do some 
dreaming about it. Suppose we send some cartons to Kodiak, and they have 
to undergo a lot of rough handling but nevertheless arrive in excellent con- 
dition. We could build a story around that and tell the packers how good a 
job they had done in packing the cartons that had successfully withstood such 
rough treatment. 

Use of movies has increased in the last few years: training films, edu- 
cational films, incentive films. Films that show improved methods of doing 
one’s job certainly help make people interested in what they are doing. At 
the present time we happen to be showing the “Why We Fight” series of 
movies to our personnel. One girl employee came to me after seeing one of 
these films the other night and said, “You know, I didn’t like that movie.” I 
asked, “Why not?” She replied, “I trembled all the way home after I saw it.” 
I responded, “Well, perhaps that is what we here at home need to see more 
of,” and she agreed. Then she continued, “I think especially workers who are 
going on strike ought to be made to view movies of that sort.” Indeed, a per- 
son cannot help, when he sits through movies of that type, feeling that the 
job he is doing is important ; feeling that the sacrifice he is making is infinitesi- 
mal compared to the real sacrifices made on the battlefronts. 


THE “WHY” OF A JOB 


Employers sometimes make a point of telling employees about new orders 
which have been received (this practice is not so prevalent in wartime because 
most of us have more orders than we can handle). If a group of workers 
feel that a job is going to give out in two or three months, and the boss in- 
forms them that another order has been received, this sharing of information 
will have a healthy effect on the employees. It seems to me that one of the 
basic principles of human relations and of supervision is to tell subordinates 
why, let them know why a certain job has to be done in a certain way, why 
it is a rush order, and getting them to cooperate in speeding it through. If 
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we go up to a worker and say, “Jack, this has to be out by three o’clock to- 
night,” it means a lot of extra work to Jack. He may be somewhat resentful. 
But it is different if we go to Jack and tell him we have a problem on which 
we need his cooperation: a ship has just come alongside and is sailing tonight, 
and we need some merchandise for it urgently; would he be willing to help 
us out? If we give the reason why in this manner, the average employee is 
more than willing to cooperate because he feels a sense of urgency and real- 
izes that it is up to him to see that the ship gets what it needs before it sails. 

Another means of gaining the interest of our subordinates is to ask their 
advice and help on problems as they arise—appealing to their ingenuity and 
initiative. One illustration of that point occurred in our organization the 
other day. It involved the arrangement of starting and stopping bells in cer- 
tain warehouses where the employees were unable to hear the main whistle. 
The plan devised had to clear through various channels, of course, and had 
to be approved by one individual who usually disapproved of everything. Thus 
we were somewhat fearful that it might not go through. Instead of telling 
this person bluntly that we had planned a system of bells and that the main- 
tenance department was ready to install it—that it would take only a day to do 
it, that it wasn’t much of a job, and we wanted his permission—we went to 
him and sought his advice and help, appealed to his ingenuity in helping us 
work out a method of correcting a problem. The average person is usually 
flattered when we do that. We can still drop a few hints which will steer 
him along the line of thinking that we have already adopted. Under these 
circumstances he is often much more interested in seeing that the plan is car- 
ried out effectively than he would be if we had gone to him and said, “Here’s 
a complete plan. Will you approve it?” 

The plant newspaper is a valuable means of stimulating employee inter- 
est. It can, for instance, show pictures of material which employees have 
produced reaching its destination, over such captions as, “Here’s a shipment 
of our products reaching a military base.” Never let the employees forget 
that what they are doing is closely tied up with the war effort; that the war 
couldn’t continue without their doing good jobs. This isn’t propaganda; it is 
simply an interest-arousing selection of house organ material. 


SUPERVISORS’ HANDBOOK 


We are currently compiling a handbook or manual for our supervisors. 
Frequently a supervisor himself is in doubt in giving information to his sub- 
ordinates because no clear-cut policy has been outlined to him. We are at- 
tempting to outline a policy governing clearances, deferments, promotions, 
transfers, discharges and suspensions. We want to inform our supervisors of 
the practical procedure to observe in case of accidents, where to send employ- 
ees who desire information about their paychecks, etc. The whole purpose 
behind this is to build up our supervisors in the eyes of their subordinates by 
providing them with clear-cut answers to the latter’s questions. Share infor- 
mation with your supervisors so that they can share it with their employees 
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without wasting time and making everyone feel that no one knows the answers 
to the questions. 


If we can, in some way or other, bring home to our workers the urgency 
that we as supervisors feel, so that they go home at night and say: “I have 
done a satisfying day’s work. The five o’clock bell rang before I knew it, and 
my workbench was covered with tools”—if we can get people to say that, we 
shall have taken a long step forward in human relations. If we utilize some of 
our spare time to consider how their jobs can be made more meaningful to 
our people, we can do much to eliminate what we frequently criticize as em- 
ployees’ disinterestedness, which in many cases is our own fault. That is the 
challenge of the day to personnel administration and foremanship. 


Rehabilitation Program 


[TURING the months to come, industry will have to give more and more consideration 
to the rehabilitation of injured war veterans. Here are a few practical steps that 
large companies can take in this connection: 


1. Establish a Rehabilitation Committee for study and procedure. Possible mem- 
bers: Executive Vice President, General Manager or General Superintendent 
or both, Shop Superintendents and Foremen, Medical Director, Safety Engi- 
neer, Industrial Relations Manager, and the Chief Accountant or Office Manager. 
Others can be added if deemed necessary. 

2. This committee should immediately make a survey of plant conditions and code 
replacement jobs. 

3. Institute proper procedure for aptitude and intelligence tests. 

4. Set up a training school and within the training school a handicraft shop. 
Outline a course in precision work for greater manual dexterity—modeling in 
clay, wrist weaving, etc. This should follow closely what the Army and Navy 
are doing with occupational therapy. 

5. Institute clerical training for those who will neyer be able to do manual labor 
or operate machines. 

6. Plant hospitals now have in most instances the necessary whirlpool baths, heat 
and massage treatments, sun lamps, etc. However, the medical director should 
check with the Army and Navy for new techniques and equipment. 

7. For those who have sufficiently recovered, provide facilities for baseball, horse- 
shoes, tennis, fishing, and woodland acres for picnics and exercise. Walking 
through wooded landscapes is a great healer to the mind as well as to the body. 


Smaller industries too must meet this problem, and with limited facilities. These 
small plants can join hands and set up a committee similar to the larger companies’, 
in which each would have representatives. By unified action they could establish and 
carry out the same procedures as the large companies have done. Specifically, they 
would be able to pool their rehabilitants. 


—Rehabilitation (Marsh & McLennan, Inc.) 
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THE FUNCTION OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
AT TOP MANAGEMENT LEVELS 
By KENNETH O. WARNER 
Assistant Administrator for Personnel 
Foreign Economic Administration 
and 


DWIGHT PROUTY, JR. 
Executive Personnel Officer 
Foreign Economic Administration 


Despite the phenomenal progress of personnel administration in recent years, 
the development of standards and procedures for sound executive personnel 
management has been more or less haphazard. In most companies execu- 
tives on the upper levels are largely exempt from the strict application of 
personnel policies and techniques. The authors of the following article be- 
lieve that the application of personnel management techniques to executives 
should be isolated as a special function and assigned to an executive person- 
nel officer: and they proceed to outline their views of his duties, qualifications, 
and working relationships. Whether or not this function should be assigned 
to someone geporting to the director of personnel, or accorded a higher status 
on the organization chart, is a controversial point on which comments from 
readers will be welcomed by PERSONNEL. 


HE war has developed new leaders in business, government and the mili- 

tary. Both the homefront and the battlefront are replete with examples 
of young men and women carrying responsibilities far beyond their years. 
There is great danger that the valuable qualities of leadership developed in 
literally thousands of individuals through wartime necessity will be perverted 
or wasted unless a constructive program of utilization can be developed by 
private enterprise and government. 

No one questions the need for good leadership, particularly at high levels. 
Although executive ability is always at a premium, only a few industries and 
fewer government entities have effective programs for the selection and devel- 
opment of talented leadership. There is little centralized responsibility for the 
consideration of problems of managing executive personnel. All too frequently 
any one of several top executives may apply criteria of his own in the selec- 
tion and handling of his immediate subordinates. Seldom is there sufficient 
reliance on group judgment and adherence to previously established stand- 
ards. Moreover, it is at the highest levels of management that promotion 
policies cease to operate. 

An inventory of the executive talent in most organizations in this country 
today would probably reveal a serious shortage of young intelligent people 
who are capable of advancing to senior positions. The pat answer that all or 
most potential executives are away at war is inadequate. Some of them will 
come back. And the best of them will return from duties which entailed re- 
sponsibilities as great as those of the higher-paid members of the firms they 
left. The others will return from tasks calling for great individual initiative 
and personal judgment. They will undoubtedly balk at being subordinate 
to men whose positions are the result of long tenure rather than good leader- 
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ship of their own enterprise. It is probable that they will not wish to accept 
lesser responsibilities in the future, or will become frustrated and unproductive 
if they do so. 

Many who return to their old jobs will have acquired considerable stature 
in a short time. Large numbers of men and women have had responsibilities 
thrust upon them during the war which ordinarily would not have been en- 
trusted to them for 15 or 20 years. Some have broken under the burden, but 
the majority of them have tested their strength and have no wish to return 
to less challenging pursuits. 


AN EXAMPLE OF WAR-DEVELOPED LEADERSHIP 


A good example of what confronts us appears in the case of the Air 
Forces colonel. He must have leadership qualities usually referred to as 
“seasoned” or “proven.” He has charge of planning the day-to-day operations 
and solving the problems of logistics of a fighter-bomber group. This consists 
of nearly a hundred planes, a hundred or more pilots, and over 1,000 mechan- 
ics, armorers, supply personnel, and subordinate officers. Such+a group needs 
during an average day 25,000 gallons of high-test gasoline, 300 bombs and 
55,000 rounds of ammunition, repair parts for 13 planes, as well as three 
new planes. 

Most business men would agree that a fast-moving, intricate job of plan- 
ning and execution of this kind should be headed by a man of technical skill, 
fine judgment, superior intelligence, and great leadership. But few realize 
two important facts that are indisputable. First of all, not many of the men 
doing these jobs are over 25 years old. In the second place, none of them 
has had much more than two or three years’ experience in his present field. 
Most have been less than a year in their. present positions. 

The foregoing typifies what has happened to thousands of men and 
women in industry and government. Some government employees who have 
spent 10 years or more attaining an annual salary level of $3,200 are now 
doing an excellent job at the $6,500 level. This salary is next to the top 
bracket in government service and carries responsibilities roughly equivalent 
to duties for which industry usually pays $12,000 to $15,000 a year. There are 
those who have come to government with good training from various fields in 
commerce and industry. They have shown great adaptability and a flair for 
public service. Their responsibilities for administrative and executive work 
are now immeasurably greater than if they had stayed in industry. Some of 
these no doubt will wish to pursue further a government career, while others 
will seek industrial opportunities. 

What steps can be taken to make the best use of potential executive 
talent at present dislocated by the exigencies of our wartime economy? It 
will be a pity if some method is not devised to utilize these abilities to the 
nation’s best advantage. Ways should and must be found to provide means 
of exercising the talents of our newly developed leaders in activities more 
nearly commensurate with their past accomplishments. 
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At least three pitfalls must be avoided in accomplishing this objective. 
One is the tendency of older men to take for granted that the young are less 
well prepared than they to assume heavy responsibilities. Another is the 
strong inclination of most people to assume that others should learn by serv- 
ing as long an apprenticeship as they did. Moreover, too few are willing to 
concede that, while specialization may be desirable in some fields, versatility 
and adaptability are none the less the prerequisites of a good executive. 

Despite the advances made in the field of personnel administration during 
the past quarter century, little formalized planning and thought have been 
given to a program which will solve the problems discussed above. Seemingly, 
we have neglected or left to haphazard growth the development of standards 
and techniques for sound executive personnel management. It is the sense 
of this article that a case can be made for the executive personnel function ; 
that it can be set apart in fact, or principle, from the usual operations of per- 
sonnel administration. Basically, our concept is one of isolating as a special 
function, or assigning to one individual, complete responsibility for the appli- 
cation of approved personnel management techniques to the handling of all 
executive personnel matters. 

The manner in which this function may be exercised will vary with the 
size of the organization. In a small one, it may be included in the duties of 
the president or the personnel director. In a large enterprise, the duties of 
executive personnel administration may be assigned to an individual. In the 
largest organization the function may require a staff for its proper discharge. 

In theory, personnel administration applies to human relations at all levels 
of an organization. In actual practices, however, the upper strata are tacitly 
understood to be largely exempt from the strict application of personnel poli- 
cies and techniques. Yet every organization depends for its very life and 
growth on the richness of its executive bloodstream. The enterprise will suffer 
from organizational anemia unless appropriate attention is given to the nour- 
ishment of executive talent. It seems inevitable that the demonstrated value 
of personnel administration to the main body of employees should increase 
many fold if it were made equally applicable to top management. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Our case is made in part by the example of a large corporation which 
grew slowly but very successfully for its first 12 years. At the end of that 
time all the employees had been largely hand-picked by the founders, who 
were themSelves associated because of a community of ideals, business philos- 
ophy, social and commercial attitudes. Phenomenal expansion during the fol- 
lowing three years caused a trebling of the payroll. Inevitably such growth led 
to recruitment by other than members of the original group. These recruiters 
were not too well indoctrinated with the policies and principles of the com- 
pany. Accordingly, their selections of people were made by varying and dif- 
ferent standards. There seems little question that a single person, who had» 
as much as possible in common with the heads of the organization, should 
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have been charged with the task of coordinating the recruitment of top per- 
sonnel. It follows that he should have been selected from among the original 
group or at least have enjoyed their fullest confidence. 

Our view of what the executive personnel function involves may be 
described under four major headings: (1) its relative place in the organiza- 
tion; (2) the duties involved in carrying it out; (3) the necessary qualifica- 
tions for this type of work; and (4) working relationships. 


STATUS OF EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


This concept may be illustrated most readily by placing it in an organiza- 
tion large enough to carry it as a separate function. The accompanying chart 
shows seven directors, each in charge of Planning, Finance, Purchases, Per- 
sonnel, Production, Sales and Publicity. These all report directly to the 
president, and all have an equal voice in their respective fields. The director 
of personnel, if he is given equivalent authority and responsibility to admin- 
ister all phases of the internal and external human relations of the organiza- 
tion, has an area of operations which can be conveniently separated into indus- 
trial relations, on one hand, and personnel administration, on the other. He 
may feel that he wishes to handle industrial relations himself and leave the 
personnel operations to a deputy, or vice versa. On the other hand, he may 
have two strong assistants in each field. There are many advantages, how- 
ever, in separating the negotiating or labor relations functions from the other 
phases of personnel work in order to avoid what frequently appears to the 
employees to be a conflict of interests. 

So far, with minor variations, this is not an unusual organization picture. 
It is fairly evident, however, that in practically every organization the deci- 
sions which affect the acquisition, selection, placement, training and develop- 
ment, promotion, transfer and separation of executives are made from time 
to time by one or several executives and without regard to any established 
standards or orderly processes of evaluation. As the size of the organization 
and the number of influential executives increase, so do the chances for wide 
variations of judgment in matters affecting the leadership of the enterprise. 
Yet, the larger the organization, the greater is the necessity for developing 
leaders who are sympathetic with its traditional purposes, business methods 
and philosophy; and who will presumably assume responsibility for its con- 
tinued vigorous growth. This is what gives rise to the need for the function 
of executive personnel management. 


DUTIES INVOLVED 


The function embraces a variety of duties. Undoubtedly it would be 
impossible for one person to evaluate the diverse technical qualifications that 
must be found in the various types of people required by any large organiza- 
tion. He can, however, learn to recognize attitudes, philosophies, personalities 
and backgrounds of people who would fit most aptly into the organization. 
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He should leave to technologists the task of appraising those skills in which 
they have specialized. There are many other things he can do. He can and 
should familiarize himself with up-and-coming young executives in other en- 
terprises throughout the country. He can weigh the performance of youngsters 
newly arrived in the organization to determine their executive potentialities. 
He can watch for and determine the need for additional training or outside 
education which will speed the progress of younger executives to higher posi- 
.tions. He should be the custodian of justice when promotions are being made, 
and should be responsible for working out logical progressions from one job 
to another. Thus individuals would be aided in planning and achieving a 
career. He should undertake job analysis and job evaluation as it applies to 
executive positions. This is increasingly difficult and contains many more 
intangibles as executive responsibilities increase. He should be alert to observe 
the insidious effects of “going stale” and provide for needed changes of assign- 
ment. He should recognize retirement problems at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and handle them not only with sympathy and understanding but with 


the knowledge that all too often sudden total retirement can kill as quickly 
as cancer. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL OFFICER 


What are some of the qualifications of a good executive personnel officer? 
He should be, or have been, a successful executive familiar with the problems 
and requirements of getting things done through personal leadership of people. 
He should have a well-integrated personality, free of personal frustrations 
and idiosyncrasies of thought and action. He should be readily approachable, 
friendly, sympathetic, and able to be objective with people’s problems. He 
must be able to remain emotionally aloof without being emotionally frigid. 
And, above all, he must have no personal axe to grind. If he is over-ambitious, 
he will have unlimited opportunity to further his own ends at the expense of 
others. Therefore he should either be well paid in relation to his ambitions 
or should be the type of man whose greatest satisfaction is derived from this 
kind of work. 

The operating relationship of the executive personnel officer can be the 
keystone of an expanded personnel program. He should not work apart from 
the regular channels of personnel administration but should tie in with and 
complement the customary personnel operations. At the levels where he is 
dealing, he should be the Number 1 salesman for personnel work generally. 
In his day-to-day contacts with the top men of the organization, he is in a 
position to gather suggestions and criticisms of personnel practices. Careful 
consideration of these by the personnel director can make the entire program 
more responsive to needs of the operating departments. 

Leadership will continue to be, as it has been in the past, the one indis- 
pensable element of the success of every public and private enterprise. Now 
as never before we are confronted with a tremendous problem of converting 
recently developed skills and aptitudes of thousands of people. We must not 
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fail to conserve and utilize the potential executive manpower represented in 
this group. Otherwise our chances of reducing industrial unrest during the 
conversion period will be greatly diminished. We shall have lost our golden 
opportunity to build the better world that the youth of our nation is fighting 
for. 


How Labor Has Fared 


PAYROLLS in manufacturing industry were three and one-half times as large in 

January of this year as in January, 1939. The Department of Commerce has 
analyzed the sources of this multiple increase in wages paid industrial workers. The 
rise in the number of workers in industry has accounted for only 31 per cent of the 
payroll gain. All the rest has gone into larger wage payments per capita, so that the 
weekly earnings of manufacturing employees have almost doubled between January, 
1939, and January, 1944. 

The sources of the 250 per cent increase in wage payments were: 

















P.C. 
Increase in employment 5 31 
Increased hours : 16 
Increased overtime premium 10 
Shifts to war industries ll 
Increase in hourly rates, etc. 32 

100 


—The Journal of Commerce 10/4/44 


Servicemen’s Hospital Visitation Program 


THE International Harvester Company has developed a plan whereby service men 

and women, formerly employed by the company, or relatives of employees, hospi- 
talized in this country will be visited by a company representative. The plan is also 
applicable to dealers and dealers’ employees. 

The program was announced in bulletins, company publications, letters to em- 
ployees’ homes, and through personal contact. Employees, their families, and dealers 
are asked to report the name and location of each person whom they know to be 
hospitalized in the United States. The information is sent to the personnel department 
at the firm’s general office on a special form. This department then communicates with 
the branch or works nearest the hospital, and arrangements are made for a repre- 
sentative of the company, or one of its dealers, to visit the serviceman. A report of 
the outcome of each visit is dispatched to the general office, where a copy is relayed 
to the individual who made the original request. 

A specific example of how the plan works: An employee of McCormick Works 
reports to his foreman that his son, who is in the Army Air Forces, is in the hospital 
at Bryan Army Air Field, Bryan, Texas. This information is sent to the general office, 
where a copy is relayed to the branch manager at Houston, Texas, in whose territory 
Bryan is located; and immediately someone from the Houston Branch, or the dealer 
at Bryan, Texas, visits the hospitalized serviceman. 








THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


By ERNEST DALE 
AMA Research and Information Bureau 


From all the signs available, the question of whether or not a guaran- 
teed annual wage can be enjoyed by America’s workers promises to be- 
come one of the crucial issues in management-labor relations—an issue, 
indeed, upon whose outcome may depend the future of the country’s 
economic structure. 

Because of current interest in the subject, and since the annual wage 
promises to recur as a bargaining issue in labor negotiations, the AMA 
presents herewith an outline of the problems that the institution of guar- 
anteed wage plans involves. This outline is preliminary to a more com- 
prehensive report, which will be issued by the Association in separate 
form within the next two months. 

Even before the demands for a guaranteed annual wage arose, 
AMA’s research staff was engaged in investigating the regularization of 
employment in its relation to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Some find- 
ings of this study were cited in the October, 1944, issue of Survey Graphic 
and The Reader’s Digest of November, 1944. 

The Association desires to make clear that, in offering the following 
list of considerations bearing upon the annual wage, it has sought to be 
wholly objective and unprejudiced as to the respective interests of man- 
agement and labor. The Association’s Research and Information Bureau 
has merely adopted a realistic approach in assembling its data, with the 
object of letting management and labor themselves decide whether or not 
the obstacles in the path of establishing a guaranteed wage are sur- 
mountable. 


A GUARANTEED annual income at present wage rates is what workers 
want above everything else, according to the report of a nationwide sur- 
vey of labor’s attitudes just published by the Opinion Research Corporation. 
Union and non-union workers alike desire wage rates to be maintained at 
" their present level for a long time, and they want them guaranteed. In view of 
the importance of the question, it may be useful to review briefly the types of 
plans in operation together with their advantages and disadvantages. 


I. Plans in Operation 


1. THE INCOME GUARANTEE PLAN 


An income guarantee provides for regular weekly payment of a guaranteed 
minimum wage over a specified period of time. The weekly. wage is arrived 
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at by multiplying the hourly wage rate by 40. Any overtime in any one week 
is to be paid for at time and a half. No deductions are made for any time 
worked below 40 hours. 

This plan essentially represents the demand of the C.1.O. for a minimum 
weekly wage, guaranteed for the life of the union contract. It is in operation, 
in modified form, in a number of private concerns, the best known being the 
Procter & Gamble Company (producers of soap) and the McCormick Com- 
pany (distributors of spices and teas). 


2. THE LOAN PLAN 


The loan plan guarantees a minimum number of hours of work for a 
certain number of weeks. The employee contracts a “debit” with the company 
for the number of hours of work by which he falls short of 40 in any one week. 
The debt has to be retired subsequently without the payment of overtime. Such 
an arrangement does not contravene the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, provided it is made in conformance with Section 7 (b) 1 and 2 of the 
Act. The most important provision of this Section is that no overtime need 
be paid by the employer if the total work in any one 26 (or 52) weeks does not 
exceed 1,000 (or 2,000) hours and provided work on any day (or week) does 
not exceed 12 (or 56) hours. The best-known plan of this type is that of the 
meat-packing firm of George A. Hormel. 


3. THE FLEXIBLE WAGE PLAN 


Under the flexible wage plan, employees are paid on the basis of a constant 
percentage of sales. The percentage is determined by the proportion of labor 
costs to sales over a period of years. Thus workers’ incomes vary with the 
value of sales, but employment is guaranteed over a definite period of time. In 
this plan, unlike the two previous ones, both management and labor share in 
the fluctuations of business activity. A much-publicized flexible wage plan is 
that of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. 


Il. How Plans Are Limited 


Most of the guaranteed wage plans in operation are limited by one or more 
of the following provisions : 


1. A number of years of service may be required for participation in the 
plan. 

2. The guarantee may apply to only a part of the year. 

The guarantee may apply to only a part of the pay. 

4. Excess employees may be transferred from one department to another. 


a 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


1. 
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There may be compulsory leaves of absence and specified reductions of 
pay. . 

The total amount of “credit” hours given to employees under the loan 
plan may be strictly limited. 

Companies reserve the right to make radical changes necessitated by 
changes in business activity. Both the amount of employment given and 
wages paid are thus subject to instantaneous alteration. 


Il. Advantages 


A number of important merits are ascribed to guaranteed wage plans: 


The worker’s feeling of security is enhanced. This was confirmed ina 
survey recently undertaken by Professor E. Wight Bakke of Yale Uni- 
versity, who found that “the importance (of the regularity of wages) in 
the lives of a worker’s family is clearly evident from the response to our 
question as to whether they would prefer high but irregular wages, or 
low but regular wages. Out of every 100, 90 voted unhesitatingly for 


the latter, 3 preferred the high but irregular wages, and 7 could not make 
up their minds.” 


Workers’ efficiency is likely to improve with an increase in job security. 
There will be less incentive to stretch out work in order to extend the 
length of employment. Efficiency may also be increased through the 
favorable psychological effect of the guarantee on employees with long 
service, while short-service employees may look forward to similar bene- 
fits ata later date. Finally, labor turnover may be reduced. This results 


in lowering training costs as well as in retaining employees with impor- 
tant skills. 


Companies may be stimulated to make employment more regular through 
better planning designed to even out seasonal and possibly cyclical fluc- 
tuations. Technological improvements may also be accelerated in an 
effort to offset a possible increase in costs which may arise from imple- 
menting the wage guarantee in times of depression. 

There may be beneficial effects on the local community and on other in- 
dustries. Greater steadiness of employment in an important company 
may result in increasing the prosperity and stability of the community 
in which the plant is situated. This occurred, for example, in Austin, 
Minnesota, as a result of the successful stabilization methods of the 
Hormel Company. 


Finally, certainty of regular incomes may lead to an increase of effective 
purchasing power, which might otherwise have been withheld by work- 
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of ers in anticipation of possible unemployment. It is claimed that 
this extra expenditure will stimulate consumption and- more stable 
an employment. 
by 
nd i 
IV. Disadvantages 
A number of important disadvantages may be attributed to annual wage 
guarantees : 

1. Most companies are subject to violent cyclical fluctuations in demand, 
and these are accompanied by heavy financial losses. In the steel indus- 
try, in which the demand for a guaranteed annual wage has been pressed 
most strongly, average monthly production fell by 85 per cent from 1929 

La to 1932, and by 66 per cent from 1937 (when the 1929 peak was reached 
ni- again) to 1938. Fluctuations in many individual steel companies were 
in even greater. In consumer goods industries, variations in production 
ur and sales value were less pronounced, but still so appreciable as to nec- 
or essitate layoffs on a wide scale. 
‘or Following a decline in demand, a firm usually reduces the costs and 
ke prices of its products in the hope of maintaining its output. But if wage 
incomes are guaranteed, wage costs would then become fixed rather than 
ty. variable costs. Thus, at the very time when it is necessary to reduce 
he unit costs, they will tend to increase: while the number of units produced 
he decrease, total wage costs remain constant. 
ng Under such circumstances, the annual wage guarantee may have to 
-, be abandoned. At least, that is what experience indicates. Apparently 
Its only one major guaranteed income plan survived the depression of thie 
en early thirties (Procter & Gamble’s plan). Most plans had to be dis- 
carded during the “recession” of 1938. Even today, at the peak of an 
h unprecedented prosperity, with almost all production assured of a ready 
: : market, only one company in 300 operates some kind of guaranteed wage 
plan. 
. ‘ Alternately, a company attempting to implement its guarantee in 
the face of continuing losses must ultimately go out of business, for it 
| is impossible to incur losses indefinitely. Or, finally, such a firm must 
a be subsidized by the government—but in that case it would be preferable 
td for the government directly to guarantee wages to labor. This would 
ty avoid the strangling effect of a guarantee in the first place, as well as the 
“* greatly increased difficulties of rescue at a later date. 
. 2. Industries with heavy seasonal fluctuations (such as certain types of 
- retail stores and construction businesses), industries marked by erratic 


.. fluctuations, or perishable goods industries are not in a position to guar- 
* antee wages for an extended period of time, if they wish to survive. 
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Industries with permanent over-capacity or those in which extensive 
technical changes of a labor-saving character have been instituted are 
clearly unable to guarantee employment, . 


3. As the demand for a company’s products is reduced, it may try to build 
up inventory in an endeavor to maintain its guarantee. But this may be 
a dangerous and costly undertaking. Goods produced for inventory may 
deteriorate or become obsolete; they require storage and entail handling 
expenses ; they involve a loss of interest from the capital that is tied up 
in them ; above all, they may be subject to a reduction in market value in 
a deflationary postwar economy. . 


4. Companies’ attempts to implement their guarantee may lead to a diversi- 
fication of production and hence to an increase in costs. Guaranteed 
income plans have been adopted in the main by small and medium-sized 
companies. Their competitive strength, which has been derived from 
specialization, may be dissipated in the attempt to shift from temporarily 
declining to expanding products. 


5. The mere offer of a guarantee does not insure a high level of employ- 
ment. Employment depends on the profitability of enterprise, the de- 
mand for capital and consumption goods, the rate of savings and technical 
progress, the creation of new wants, and the willingness to take risks. 
Some or all of these employment-making factors may be depressed by 
the specter of a wage guarantee which would be hazardous enough under 
conditions of “ordinary” uncertainty but is made doubly hazardous by 
war and its aftermath. 


V. Conclusion 


The guaranteed annual wage is not required during periods of great pros- 
perity. It is not needed in firms with stable or expanding demand, or for 
long-service employees. But it is most likely to succeed under such circum- 
stances. The guaranteed annual wage is desirable during periods of depression, 
in firms with declining demand, or for non-permanent employees. But these 
are precisely the circumstances when it is least operative. Thus the tragedy 
of the annual guaranteed wage is that when it is least needed, it can be best 
applied ; and when it is most needed, it can be least applied. 

Nevertheless the present discussion of the merits of the annual wage should 
serve a number of useful purposes. It re-emphasizes the great desirability of 
job security and its consequent enhancement of employee efficiency and con- 
tentment. It may make business aware of the necessity of improving its own 
planning and opérations. It may demonstrate to companies in consumer goods 
industries with regular materials and labor supply and stable product demand 
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‘ that the gains of regular employment may outweigh its costs. Most important 
of all, the present debate is directing the efforts of industry toward the adoption 
of such measures as will provide the country with a stable level of high employ- 
ld ment. It is in this way that the aspirations of labor as well as the prosperity 
be of industry and the progress of the country as a whole are most likely to be 
ay assured. 
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e Impaired Workers in Industry 
e- 
cal HYSICALLY impaired workers employed in factories are just as efficient in the 
k jobs they hold as their unimpaired fellow workers. This was the general opinion 
s. of management in the first 300 establishments reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
by tics in a recent survey of the utilization of physically impaired workers in manufacturing 
ler industries. Eighty-seven per cent of the 63,382 impaired workers employed in these 
by establishments were reported to be just as efficient as the unimpaired doing similar 
work, and the 8 per cent reported as more efficient outweighed the 5 per cent reported 
as less efficient. 

In respect to absenteeism, injury frequency and labor turnover, the physically 
impaired were rated as superior to the unimpaired. While 44 per cent of the impaired 
workers were reported as having an absentee record no worse than their fellow workers, 

49 per cent had better records. Only 7 per cent were absent more than the unim- 
paired. According to the reports, the physically handicapped workers generally experi- 
, enced fewer accidents, for 38 per cent were reported as having just as good an accident 
OS- record, and 51 per cent a better record than the workers without disabilities; 11 per 
for cent had a higher injury-frequency rate. Similarly, job changes were less frequent 
1m- among them, with 31 per cent reported as having a turnover record comparable to that 
on of the unimpaired and 58 per cent a better record. A higher rate of turnover was re- 
: ported for 11 per cent of these workers. 
ese Manufacturing plants in all parts of the country reported that they were utilizing 
edy workers with physical impairments. About 46 per cent of all these workers were em- 
yest ployed in the highly industrialized East North Central area; more than half were 
working in plants employing 10,000 or more persons. 
uld A majority of the employers stated emphatically that selective placement is the 
key to their satisfactory employment. Difficulty in transfers from one job to another 
of and in upgrading were reported by some manufacturers employing relatively large num- 
on- bers of physically handicapped.. Special in-service training facilities have been provided 
wn in an attempt to solve these problems. The necessity of flexibility in the manufacturing 
ods process was cited by a few manufacturers as limiting the number of physically impaired 
il employees that could be utilized. Several foundries reported that few of their jobs 


could be filled by physically handicapped workers because foundry work is heavy. 
—Monthly Labor Review 10/44 








TEMPORARY ORGANIZATIONAL ADVANCEMENTS 
IN INDUSTRY 
By WALTER M. MIRISCH 
Manufacturing Engineer 


Factory “A” 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Temporary promotions to supervisory and managerial positions, which are 
prevalent in wartime, give rise to serious personnel problems unless steps 
are taken to facilitate the adjustment of the temporary jobholders. While they 
must be given due responsibility and authority, they should be conditioned 
for the day when they will be “downgraded.” The following article offers a 
practical solution to the problems arising from temporary advancements. 


THE PROBLEM 


NSOFAR as selected personnel in industrial organizations are constantly 
being advanced on a temporary or acting basis, the problems attendant on 
such temporary shifts have assumed a broad significance in industrial man- 
agement. Many large organizations have deemed it necessary to examine this 
question, and out of the study and research given it have emerged certain con- 
clusions for the guidance of personnel and management officials. 

There are manifestly two aspects to the problem of advancing personnel 
to positions of greater authority which will be held only temporarily. The 
first is related to the fact that the temporary advancee, or acting supervisor, 
must have the full authority and responsibility that go with the title which 
he has temporarily assumed. The second aspect arises from the necessity for 
subsequently removing or replacing the selected employee and returning him 
to his former occupation. Often it is necessary to increase the advancee’s 
normal rate, in order to maintain his prestige and to compensafe him properly 
for the job he is doing. The moral, psychological and practical considerations 
involved in trying to regrade his rate further complicate the situation. 

In essence, the problem is psychological. The chosen employee is invested 
with broadened authority for a limited period of time. During that time he 
must be able to exercise authority effectively and must possess the prestige 
which will engender the complete cooperation of his subordinates. To achieve 
this purpose it has been found necessary to facilitate the psychological adjust- 
ment of both the temporarily invested supervisor and his co-workers. At the 
same time, the ground must be prepared for the day when the temporary 
supervisor will be obliged to relinquish his temporarily expanded reins of 
authority. 

It has been found that the only practical approach to the psychological 
problem involved must be made through the presentation of a program which 
will translate into concrete terms the desired organizational condition while 
still not compromising the temporary character of the situation. 


THE AIM 


The aim, then, should be to handle the two principal aspects of this prob- 
lem as they have been delineated above. The first, which may be called “re- 
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sponsibility in the post,” and the second, which may be termed “relinquish- 
ment,” are closely related insofar as both must be met within the framework 
of a single plan. Certainly, as understanding of the nature of the transition 
can be communicated in its true perspective, and ritualized for the edification 
of those concerned, you will approach an effective policy. You will have insti- 
tuted a program of temporary advancement which is organizationally effective 
and whose limited tenure is well understood. 


THE MILITARY APPROACH 


Military organizations, faced by this selisame problem, have adopted the 
practice of establishing acting commission or command categories where an 
advancee succeeds to added responsibility, authority and pay, only to return 
to his former status when the emergency that necessitated his advancement - 
no longer exists. 

An analysis of the basis for the military success and industrial difficulty 
in meeting this problem indicates that the former has been achieved primarily 
through discipline and, secondly, through a complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of the true nature of the shift among those affected. 

While industry cannot approach military discipline, it can seek to attain 
the second factor. It can make great headway in fostering understanding and 
cooperation through education and the ceremonializing of the acting function. 


THE PROGRAM 


To achieve the wide dissemination that will be essential if your organiza- 
tion is to make “the acting capacity” a concept readily accepted by your 
employees, a full-scale, plant-wide program should be announced. It should 
originate as close to the top as possible, in order to give the plan maximum 
prestige and status. What you will wish to connote is an experience and train- 
ing opportunity program for important supervisory posts. 

Since the apprenticeships will, in many cases, be given on a high rung 
of authority, your avowed premise must be that your purposes can best be 
achieved—indeed, can only be attained—by actually moving qualified men, 
who are proving themselves daily, into top jobs as a training ground for post- 
war positions of still greater supervisory responsibility. 

Unfortunately, “training” or “education” terminology often has to be 
avoided, since its academic connotation sometimes vitiates the authority and 
responsibility of the advancee’s position among his fellows. Rather, the pro- 
gram must be sold on a mature basis, keyed to the personnel who must make 
the mental adjustments to it. 

The name to be assigned the program will be of vital importance, for it 
must serve as your first introduction—and it is of the essence that a strong 
first impression be made. Thus extended consideration should be given to 
the question of aname. As a suggestion, “The Advanced Management Oppor- 


tunity Plan” may be cited as an example of what has been found to be desir- 
able. 
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PUBLICITY 


An all-out campaign should be launched, simultaneous with announce- 
ment of the program, to acquaint every employee with both the principles and 
details of the plan. All employees, whether destined to be chosen as advancees 
or expected to serve under or along with advancees, must be covered by the 
publicity campaign. The military analogy might well be cited and elaborated 
upon. 

Plant publications should develop the theme of the company’s advance- 
ment plans and its desire to provide continued opportunity in the postwar era. 
Section meetings serve well to communicate the company’s intentions infor- 


mally. They will also indicate the support being accorded the plan by your 
supervisory staff. — 


RESPONSIBILITY IN POST 


The purpose of the plan may be summarized by calling it one that will 
allow highly qualified individuals, specially selected as needed, to step up into 
acting supervisory posts for either a specific or indeterminate length of time. 
While serving in these advanced capacities, the selected acting officials imme- 
diately receive commensurate rates and exercise the full authority and respon- 
sibility of their positions. 

The educational program is calculated to insure that advancees receive 
the full recognition and cooperation of associates and subordinates. It is to be 
thoroughly understood that during his tenure the advancee must be considered 
as fully invested with rank. While in the post, the advancee may receive regu- 
lar reviews, just as he normally would, possibly even receiving increases in 
his advanced rate. 

After a stipulated period, best determined individually by companies em- 
ploying the plan, those who remain in the advanced positions should be 
accorded permanent status to insure against abuse of the program. However, 
there is little incentive for management to abuse the plan, since wage adjust- 
ments would already have been made and there would be no financial advan- © 
tage in denying permanent status to an advancee if the situation warranted it. 


RELINQUISHMENT 


When an advancee is to relinquish his post, he should be given a special 
review with reference to his performance on the advanced job. At that time, 
on the basis of this review, an attempt should be made to place him in a posi- 
tion which will make use of his added experience. Very often, however, it 
may be necessary to reassign the man to his original position if there is no 
appropriate opening available, but in such case he should probably be given 
a merit increase over what he formerly earned in that job. 

At any rate, the man will resume his old job with a greater reservoir of 
experience to draw upon, and he will be in a better position to assume broader 
responsibility and be better equipped to take advantage of new opportunities 
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for advancement as postwar openings become available. He will have passed 
through the best possible training for a managerial position. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Much of the success of the program advocated will be determined by the 
nature of the support given it in high quarters. Much also depends on the 
effectiveness of the educational program with which it is so closely tied up. 

In addition, it has been found necessary to secure War Labor Board and 
union approval of the temporary classification phase of the plan for employees 
subject to the jurisdiction of those bodies. This approval generally is readily 
obtained by companies with reputations for fair labor dealings. 

The principal obstacle may be thought to reside in obtaining full au- 
thority and responsibility for people in temporary positions. However, the 
advancee should be encouraged to assume responsibility by dramatically 
vitalizing his personal postwar stake in making a good record. Being cog- 
nizant of the true nature of his position and the mechanics of the plan, he will 
strive to earn consideration for a similar post on a permanent basis. Con- 
sequently, he will be impelled to do his utmost while exhorting the support 
and cooperation of his subordinates. 

It is also possible that the subordinates and associates of a temporary 
advancee, not recognizing his authority, may be disinclined to cooperate with 
him fully. That problem is overcome by giving the advancee the title and rate 
of his position. In addition, the advancee has—must have—the full backing 
of top management. Furthermore, the educational program, by inculcating 
the principles of the plan as a part of the workers’ normal frame of mind, 
does much to establish the advancee’s authority automatically. 

Surely the formalized, orderly process set forth above is preferable to the 
confusion currently prevailing in this matter. The practical performance of 
acting assignments will not be interfered with in the slightest. Such assign- 
ments will, however, be better understood and, as a result, more effective. 

Judgment and experience indicate that the plan greatly facilitates the 


psychological adjustments so essential to smooth upgrading and job transi- 
tion. 
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THE FOREMAN AND TOP MANAGEMENT 


By JOHN P. TROXELL 
Director of Education 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


As “middle management,” the supervisory staff should be sufficiently informed 
on company plans and policies to enable it to perform its managerial func- 
tions effectively. Yet the companies which most vehemently assert that fore- 
men are part of management often keep their foremen in the dark about 
important company plans and policies. In the following pages is described 
a successful conference program through which one company fosters super- 
visory understanding of policies and procedures and develops essential 
skills in its foremen. “Management Message Meetings.” at which the presi- 
dent or executive vice president personally addresses thousands of foremen, 
give the foremen a renewed sense of unity with top management. 


F a Code of Foremanship were to be written, what items would it con- 
tain? 

This question was put to 140 foremen who took a course in Foreman- 
ship Problems offered by Johns Hopkins University during the spring 
of 1944, These men came from a score of Baltimore industries: steel, ship- 
building, electrical equipment, aircraft, and others. No doubt their thinking 
is fairly typical of the thinking of foremen elsewhere in this country. At any 
rate, their viewpoint on the question of a Foreman’s Code will serve as a sort 
of focus for the ideas which will be developed in this paper. 

The class was divided into seven groups of 18 or 20 each. On successive 
Tuesday nights, each group considered a topic of interest to foremen. One 
conference leader followed a given topic through the seven groups until all 
the men had considered each of the 16 topics. Thus the writer had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with all the groups on this question of a Code of Foreman- 
ship. While in no two groups did the discussion follow quite the same pat- 


tern, there was a rather surprising degree of similarity in the responses of the 
groups. 


I 


There was general agreement that foremen have a code: a set of basic 
attitudes and values which a foreman can use, if he so wishes, to guide him in 
making ethical decisions. It is not a list of specific duties and responsibilities, 
but rather a set of the ethical imperatives underlying duties and obligations, 
by which a foreman can choose among alternative actions or attitudes in such 
a way as to insure that his choice will be in-accord with his conscience and 
the conscience of his fellow-foremen. 

Of the items which would enter such a Code of Foremanship, there are 
listed here only a few, and these deal only with the foreman’s relation to his 
superiors and his fellow-foremen, not with the equally important relation of 
the foreman to his men. 
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1. The foreman owes it to the owners of industry to act as though he 
shares responsibility for the long-run welfare of the business. He can express 
this attitude in a hundred ways: as by accepting hours of work which might 
be irregular and long; by expecting to do almost anything in an emergency, 
such as mopping up a flooded basement so that work may be resumed after a 
cloudburst, or taking a worker’s place during a strike. The only restriction on 
the scope of his work in an emergency would be that imposed by honor itself. 


2. In bargaining with his employer, the foreman seeking advancement or 
a wage increase may be ever so shrewd, persistent, persuasive; but he may 
not be guilty of anything smacking of compulsion. He may not withhold his 
services at a time when production would be injured thereby, nor threaten to 
quit if denied the advantage sought. The foreman may resign—agreed; but 
his actual quitting must not be the end result of a threat made during negotia- 
tion for wage increase or advancement. 


3. Solidarity with his class, which is of course the middle management 
group, is owed to his fellows by every foreman. This involves sharing his 
secrets of foremanship with his associates, insofar as sharing is feasible; con- 
veying to them the shortcuts and the quality points of foremanship which he 
has learned from his own experience. It forbids his attempting to secure 
personal advantage by hoarding the knowledge gained from his experience. 
And, needless to say, it involves defending each member of his class who is 
worthy of defense, in the face of criticism from above or below. 

In sum, the fo1eman’s code expresses his acceptance of associate mem- 
bership in the management group and his recognition of the obligations of 
that group: willingness to share unpleasant burdens, such as enforcing oner- 
ous rules ; to conduct himself with a measure of austerity not expected of the 
non-supervisory employee; above all, to keep his eyes fixed on the goal of 
the organization, and to play well his own part in achieving it. 


I 


To anyone familiar with factory management, and especially to anyone 
who has served as a foreman, there will occur many additional items which 
the Code of Foremanship should contain. Probably it would prove very diffi- 
cult to formulate a code to which general allegiance could be won. We found 
this to be true among the Johns Hopkins University group of foremen. It may 
be well that the code should remain unwritten, because its explicit formula- 
tion would doubtless involve many compromises, and perhaps omissions too ; 
and it might well express a set of standards far less exacting than those which 
most foremen have thought out, consciously or unconsciously, for themselves. 

For example, would the Code of Foremanship forbid foremen to unite 
and seek to bargain collectively with their employer? Almost all those 140 
foremen believe that foremen violate their code when they join a foremen’s 
union (the standard set forth in item 2 above points clearly to this conclusion), 
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yet they would be hesitant to write into the Code a specific prohibition of 
union membership. 

There was general agreement that unionism can appeal to foremen only 
when there is some prolonged and serious failure on the part of administra- 
tive management—“top management”—to consider the foreman’s viewpoint, 
resulting in a feeling of individual helplessness on the foremen’s part. Any 
such development can be prevented if top management will express, in deeds 
as well as in words, its basic obligation to foremen: in short, if management 
will live up to its own code. 


Ill 


If foremen were asked for suggestions as to the items they would like 
to see included in Top Management’s Code, what would they offer as Item 
Number 1? 

To that question, a variety of answers were given by the foremen. But 
the most frequent answer of all could be stated substantially thus: 

“Keep foremen informed on th. ‘hings they need to know about organi- 
zation plans, policies and prospects. inform them as fully and promptly as 
possible, in order that they may keep abreast of developments and decisions 
and be the better able to do their part in achieving the results expected of 
them.” 

Does it not seem odd that this plea should be uttered by foremen? Can 
it be possible that top management, expecting as much of foremen as it does, 
desires to keep them in the dark, and purposely withholds the one thing which 
foremen say they need most: facts about plans and policies of importance to 
their work? No one could believe that. Yet the persistence and sincerity with 
which foremen urge this issue lead to the belief that there is too often a fail- 
ure to communicate in timely fashion the facts needed by foremen to help 
them meet their responsibilities as they would like to meet them. 

An organization can accomplish only what its members accomplish; its 
strength can be no greater than the strength of the men and women who 
compose it. A truism, granted; but one which needs to be recalled on occa- 
sion by those in management’s top ranks. For only as the organization’s 
members are enabled to be strong—strong in purpose and zeal, strong in the 
essential skills of their tasks, strong in the understanding of, and belief in, 
the enterprise’s goals—can the policies and plans of the organization be made 
truly effective. 

The Automotive Council has expressed this principle in the following 
words: “Successful business undertakings and great achievements depend 
upon an organization responsive to the decisions of those in charge.” 

Assuredly, there must be prompt and zealous compliance with manage- 
ment decisions and organization policies. And, most assuredly, men who are 
going to carry out the decisions and make policies effective must be told clearly 
and promptly what the decisions and policies are. They are entitled to know 
enough of the factors behind plans and policies to be able to answer the rea- 
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sonable questions of their subordinates. And they are entitled to have this 
information handed down directly to them through organization channels or 
through substitute channels approved by top management and understood by 
middle management. 


IV 


One large company has found that such a substitute channel, direct and 
effective, can be successfully provided by its conference program for super- 
visors. The conferences in which supervision participates are classified under 


three headings: Supervisory Skills, Supervisory Understanding, and Manage- 
ment Messages. 


DEVELOPING SUPERVISORY SKILLS 
Supervisory skills, together with the training program which is provided 
to develop each skill, can be listed thus: 


To develop in the supervisor: Provided through: 


Skill in Dealing with People Job Relations Training 
Skill in Analyzing and Simpli- 
fying Work Operation Analysis Conferences 
Skill in Directing a Workforce 1. Basic Supervision Training 
2. Foremanship Conferences 


Skill in Teaching Job Instructor Training 


In these conferences, which are led by members of the training depart- 
ment, company policies are dealt with only incidentally; the main purpose is 
the development of managerial ability in the supervisor. 


SUPERVISORY UNDERSTANDING 


The methods of fostering supervisory understanding of policies, plans 
and procedures may be listed as follows : 





To give to supervisors: 

Understanding of Merit Rating 
System 

Understanding of Time Budg- 
ets 

Understanding of Visual Con- 
trol 

Understanding of the Union 
Contract 

Understanding of Departmental 
Policies, Plans and Systems 


Provided by means of: 

Conferences on the Merit Rat- 
ing System 

Conferences on Industrial En- 
gineering 

Conference Course on the Vis- 
ual Control System 

Labor Relations Conference 
Course 

Departmental Supervisors’ Con- 
ference Course 
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In this phase of the program, the chief purpose is to explain to the super- 
visory force those company policies which are clearly developed and explicitly 
formulated, and which bear directly upon some phase of the supervisors’ 
work. 

Conferences in this group may consist of a single session, one hour in 
length, or they may require three or more sessions of one hour each. These 
are held on successive days, as the “Understanding” courses are designed for 
quick completion, once they are planned and adopted as part of the program. 

A panel of consultants comprising supervisors of various levels from rep- 
resentative departments confers with the training staff every four months to 
work out necessary revisions of conference plans. Thus, one conference unit 
may be superseded by another, more pressing and timely; or the conference 
topics may be reworked to meet the panel’s views regarding the material which 
can most profitably be placed before supervisors in a given unit. 

The consulting panel also suggests appropriate leaders for each topic in 
the “Understanding” program. The training department’s responsibility for 
the program as a whole is fixed and clear, but it is recognized that the depart- 
ment must be able to call on other departments for men who will supply the 
necessary blend of expert and practical knowledge required in order to conduct 
worthwhile conferences on such topics as time budgets or the union contract. 

This point is worth elaborating somewhat. The purpose of the “Under- 
standing” phase of the program is chiefly to present supervisors with fresh, 
practical data on company policies and how they are to be effectuated. On 
completing one of the units, the supervisor should be able to say, “I under- 
stand that policy ; I see how it works out in the large, and I see my own place 
and part in making it work.” 

To produce such a result, the conference must be more than a presenta- 
tion of management’s viewpoint. It must allow for searching questions from 
the conferees, and these questions must be answered. If they are unanswer- 
able, something is probably lacking in the formulation of the policy, and the 
department which is charged with key responsibility for it should be so in- 
formed in order that the necessary clarification can be made. 

To provide competent answers to the questions, and to ascertain that 
unanswerable questions will be probed into and not by-passed, there must be 
someone in the conference who has not only complete, up-to-date information 
but power to follow through on constructive suggestions that arise. 


MANAGEMENT MESSAGES 


The delivering of information about organization plans, prospects, and 
performance; about decisions and policies recently formulated by administra- 
tive management; or about problems for which the management is currently 
seeking solutions—messages of this kind are conveyed down through the 
organization structure continually. They are the expression of the formal 
organization—the executive function in the process of being performed. They 
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are also the means whereby each member of the management group may 
develop his faculties of judging and acting with decision, if he has the power 
of growth in him. In receiving these messages from his superior and in con- 
veying them to his subordinates, either in words or in deeds, he tests his 
powers daily. 


In addition to (1) the regular lines of communication—president to vice 
president to division heads, and so on down the line of organization—and (2) 
the supervisory conference program described above, this company has estab- 
lished (3) regular “Management Message Meetings” in which the president 
or the executive vice president addresses all the supervisors in the company. 
Several thousand men and women attend these meetings, on their own time 
and of their own volition, on all shifts, to hear (a) a report of company plans, 
progress and prospects; or (b) an interpretation of one or more company 
policies; or (c) an appraisal of supervisory performance in the organization 
and a call for further effort toward excellence. 


In this way, the chief policy-maker of the organization comes into direct 
contact with men and women in the organization who must make policies ef- 
fective. The supervisors gain a renewed sense of unity with top management 
and a clearer understanding of the latter’s purposes. And, as compared with 
written messages, or messages passed down through executive channels, this 
direct delivery furnishes a measure of earnestness which is beyond the power 
of the printed word to convey. 


Following these meetings, the vice president of each major division of the 
company meets with his subordinates down to the level of assistant foreman, 
counseling with them on the division’s problems and plans. Questions and 
suggestions can be offered by anyone. These conferences provide a valuable 
two-way flow of ideas and information between the responsible head of the 
division and the men to whom he must look for the division’s achievement of 
its goals. 

This program is not designed to make foremen a party to the formula- 
tion of policies: the organization is too large to permit any plan of “Multiple 
Management”—in wartime, at any rate. It is a step in that direction, perhaps ; 
but policy formulation is clearly a prerogative of top management. Foremen 
can contribute their viewpoint, and that of their people, while policies are 
emerging; and this is valuable to policy-makers. Few foremen, so far as I 
can judge, feel that more than this is their due. Perhaps we have learned by 
experience the truth which Mary P. Follett stated so forcefully in “The Illu- 
sion of Final Authority”: authority resides at the level where action is taken, 
no matter what the organization chart may say about it, and foremen will 
influence company policies which bear upon their work, whether or not their 
opinions are sought by the “front office.” Illustrations of this will occur to 
anyone who has ever observed policies take shape in a business enterprise. 








COMMON-SENSE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By LEONARD J. SMITH 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Arvey Corporation 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Successful negotiation of union contracts requires considerable spadework 
if management is to be on an equal footing with research-conscious unions. 
The author of the following article shows how management may fortify 
itself with sound supporting data and with a knowledge of current practices 
before it begins to negotiate an agreement. He also offers a number of 
helpful pointers on bargaining strategy. 


T is a truism that a building is only as strong as its foundation. Similarly, 
industrial relations are only as solid as the terms and spirit of the contract 
which has been negotiated with the employees’ representatives. 

The everyday relationships between employer and employees are con- 
trolled by the provisions of their joint agreement. The pattern of action and 
reaction is established in the wording and intent of the contract. If the house 
of employee relationships is to weather the storm of industrial conflict, it must 
have a secure foundation. To achieve this, management must plan and build 
the contract on a firm basis. 

Planning should start as soon as a union is certified as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for a company’s employees. This is the time for the manage- 
ment to take inventory of its industrial relations practices. A compilation and 
study should be made of the company’s operating procedures, rules and policies 
for subsequent comparison with prevailing practices. 

It is not sufficient to examine merely what is being done within the com- 
pany. Thorough study and evaluation should be made of the employee rela- 
tions policies and practices prevailing in the area where the company is located, 
as well as of the union contracts of neighboring concerns. This analysis can 
be made either through personal interviews at other plants or through ques- 
tionnaires or letters. Frequently, local personnel groups will provide the nec- 
essary information. Local chambers of commerce, in most cases, are pre- 
pared to furnish helpful data, as are manufacturers’ associations. 

A similar analysis should be made of the industry of which the company 
is part. The most fruitful sources of industry data are trade associations and 
trade publications. This analysis should be supplemented by a general survey 
of industrial practices through data obtained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the War Labor Board, research associations, management 
associations, and personnel groups. 

If the plant is a branch or subsidiary of a larger organization, it is im- 
portant that information be sought from the other branches, subsidiaries or 
the parent company. In line with this, it is good strategy to survey the con- 
tracts of other locals of the union concerned. This will give the company 
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some notion of possible demands. A study of this nature can best be under- 
taken with the aid of the United States Department of Labor. 

After these analyses have been made, management is fortified with an 
understanding of current practices. When such information is digested and 
included in the company’s reference material, management is at least on a 
par with the research-conscious unions. The knowledge acquired will also 


enable it to improve and strengthen the company’s practices to the advantage 
of all concerned. 


ESTABLISHING A NEGOTIATING RANGE 


After reviewing this information and giving due consideration to the 
company’s circumstances and the position of the union, management should 
decide what to offer the union and what it will not permit to be included in 
the contract. This can be done by establishing a negotiating range indicating 
the minimum the company expects to concede on any point and the maximum 
offer beyond which it will not or cannot make further concessions. The 
range also sets forth the maximum company demands on certain points (these 
are usually opening requests set high enough to permit bargaining) and mini- 
mum demands below which'the company will not go. These ranges are 
valuable aids in negotiations if they are firmly adhered to. It is essential for 
management to determine beforehand at what point it will not or cannot give 
ground. 

The negotiating range is unknown to the union representatives, as is their 
range to management. Somewhere within the ranges set by both sides are 
the provisions that will ultimately be agreed upon. With these ranges estab- 
lished, the preliminary steps in negotiation have been completed. 

At this point it might be well to remember that the company foremen 
should be allowed to express their opinions and to make suggestions and 
comments freely. Much information helpful not only in negotiating but in 
establishing the negotiating ranges is obtained from this source. 


UNION’S DEMANDS SHOULD BE IN WRITING 


Management is now ready to meet with the union collective bargaining 
committee to negotiate a contract. After officially requesting management to 
meet with its representatives, the union may present a proposed contract or 
list of demands to open up the bargaining. It is advisable for management 
to ask that the union make its demands in writing. Once this has been done, 
the company can request time to study and consider the demands fully. 

After withdrawing from the opening meeting, management is in a posi- 
tion to analyze each demand and to build up its arguments and supporting 
data from the material already collected. At this point it should also prepare 
a list of concessions and trading points, which are strategic bargaining wea- 
pons. These may be employed during negotiation to gain a point, to have a 
clause deleted, or to modify a demand. After management has prepared its 
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case in this manner, the actual collective bargaining sessions get under way. 

It is advisable to hold the collective bargaining meetings in the center of 
a series of three rooms. This permits each side to take a recess during the 
sessions whenever one is deemed necessary. Unless this is provided for, a 
vital phase of the bargaining process is neglected and the negotiations are 
unnecessarily prolonged, because it is during a recess that one side may agree 
to change its position without loss of face. A recess frequently leads to 
realization that the stand taken should be modified to secure an agreement 
which will be advantageous to both parties. 

Many experienced negotiators believe in limiting the duration of the 
sessions. This is done to permit each side to obtain sufficient rest and to 
avoid staleness due to coristant repetition of the same points. It also obviates 
the possibility that an unsatisfactory agreement will be reached merely be- 
cause both parties are too tired to continue arguing. 


AN EVIDENCE 'OF GOOD FAITH 


It is an important point to remember that the National Labor Relations 
Act requires that an employer bargain in good faith. The NLRB has in cer- 
tain cases interpreted this to mean that the employer must present substantiat- 
ing data and counter-proposals on demands submitted by the union.* Failure 
to present such data and counter-proposals may result in a company’s being 
cited for an unfair labor practice under Section 8 of the Act. Use of the con- 
cessions and trading points which management has prepared will evidence its 
intent to bargain in good faith. 

The actual bargaining sessions find both sides presenting their prepared 
arguments and supporting data on each point. It is important to recognize 
the main issues and concentrate on these. Most of the other points either are 
injected for bargaining purposes or can readily be disposed of once the main 
issues have been settled. 

The procedures advocated above may give the impression that manage- 
ment should view collective bargaining as a contest in which opposing forces 
are trying to outwit each other. Such is not the case, for the procedures out- 
lined constitute the minimum preparation necessary to successful negotiation. 
As a matter of fact, the prime principle that should underlie management’s 
bargaining is that it should not attempt to gain any unfair advantage over the 
union. Acceptance of this principle will strengthen the foundation of every- 
day employee relationships; its rejection will definitely tend to weaken it. 

If a union is on the receiving end of a bad bargain, its members will 
eventually become dissatisfied. This dissatisfaction will result in decreased 
production, greater turnover, and poor morale; indeed, there will not even 
be the semblance of peace. There is always a way out for discontented 
workers and union officials, and thus the contract which apparently is ad- 
vantageous to management turns out to be distinctly disadvantageous. Con- 





* Edwin S. Smith, “‘What Workers and om Should Know About the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act,” Labor Information Bulletin, June, 1937. 
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sequently, the principles and clauses subscribed to by the representatives of 
management and the union must be mutually acceptable as to their intent as 
well as their wording. With respect to the wording, the final rephrasing and 
formulation of the contract requires care and patience. 


THE DIPLOMATIC TOUCH 


When. management and the union are in accord as to principles and 
intent, it may nevertheless be more diplomatic not to agree too soon. The cry 
of collusion is often raised by an ever-present minority who welcome ways 
and means of fomenting discord. Even in cases where management and the 
union delegate get together in preliminary discussions and reach an agreement, 
it is best to make a pretense of collective bargaining if for no other reason 
than to convince the employee members of the committee that they are doing 
the job. 

The final version of the contract should be couched in simple and under- 
standable language. If the wording does not indicate clearly the intent agreed 
upon, collective bargaining will have to be resorted to throughout the year and 
continual strife will ensue. 

When the text of the contract has been completed, the head of the com- 
pany generally signs for management and the union representative for the 
employees. Wherever possible, it is advisable to have the members of the 
employees’ negotiating committee each sign the contract. While this may not 
add any legal weight, it lends moral support in the contract period. Occa- 
sionally, a union must refer the contract to its membership for approval, and 
in such cases the union committee must “sell” the contract to the employees 
before it is signed. 

Once the contract has been signed, a foundation for the house of good 
employee relations exists. If it has been properly constructed, the house built 
above it will weather the storm. 

Plan the foundation diligently, and building of the house will be simple. 


Workers Will Get Paid for Changing Clothes 


A LARGE baking company has been ordered by the New York Regional War Labor 

Board to grant employees 15 minutes’ straight-time pay each day for time spent 
in changing to and from working clothes as required as a condition of their employment. 
If sustained by the National War Labor Board, this order may have far-reaching 
significance. 

Employees in the company’s plant, producing bread for home and restaurant 
consumption, must wear clothing of a washable material which may be worn only 
when they are at work. Majority opinion of the board states that purpose of this 
restriction is to safeguard the consuming public against products that have suffered 
external contamination and that, insofar as these measures do protect the purity of the 
product, they also enhance public confidence in the quality of what the company sells. 

—Washington Food Report 10/7/44 








LET'S TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT THE FOREMAN’S JOB* 


By W. B. DOMINICK 
Personnel Administration 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


Approximately 60 per cent of the foreman’s responsibilities involve personnel 
and human relations problems, according to this study of the average fore- 
man’s job. Mr. Dominick classifies supervisory functions into 10 major cate- 
gories, subdividing these further into 86 specific activities—all of which must 
be considered in defining supervisory training objectives. 


ODAY, as never before, we need to make a careful study of the foreman’s 
functions. The constantly changing character of his job demands a critical 
analysis of every phase of his work. We should examine his duties and respon- 
sibilities with the skilled eye of a scientist working with his microscope. Only 
then can sound personnel methods be developed for selecting and training the 
kind of supervisors we shall need—men and women who will be adequately 


prepared to cope with all the complex human and technological problems that 
lie ahead. 


Job descriptions should provide a wealth of data about the foreman’s 
job. The amount and character of the data, however, are limited by the pri- 
mary purpose for which the analyses were made. Only in rare instances does 
the job description set forth all the important factors and details of the fore- 
man’s job which are needed for instructional purposes. It is usually necessary 
for the training supervisor himself to make a survey of the foreman’s job to 
develop a training plan for new or experienced supervisors. 


In building a supervisory development program, we should, first of all, 
classify the foreman’s duties into the following major categories : 


Meeting Production Schedules Human Relations 
Quality Control ° Personnel Functions 
Cost Control Working Conditions 
Manufacturing Methods Records and Reports 
Machines and Tools Materials and Supplies 


And, of even greater importance, we must learn more about the specific activi- 
ties within each of these categories. This is essential if definite training 


objectives, rather than general results, are to be achieved in terms of a local 
plant’s needs. 





* See “The Foreman Expresses His Training Needs,” by W. B. Dominick and J. E. Crawford, Per- 
SONNEL, July, 1944. 
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A survey of the average foreman’s job} was recently made at RCA 
plants to determine the specific duties and responsibilities involved in job 
performance. In making the study, a master check list of 196 items was used 
in interviews with plant managers, superintendents, general foremen and 
foremen. This list was reduced to 86 by including only those duties (1) which 
the foreman performs himself, (2) which are important in effectively super- 
vising the workers in his section, (3) which are difficult for him to do, and 
(4) which are significant from the viewpoint of his training needs. 

The following list represents the foremanship pattern of all RCA plants; 
therefore, it is not applicable to any one plant or to the job of any one foreman. 
Emphasis on the respective duties performed by a foreman will vary in accord- 
ance with such factors as the number of personnel supervised, organization 
pattern, plant administration, manufacturing processes, etc. 


PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 
(Personnel functions and human relations) 


Anticipates labor load 

Determines types of workers for jobs 

Interviews skilled applicants 

Places worker in accord with his abili- 
ties 

Follows up worker on job performance 

Selects assistants 

Maintains efficiency rating program 

Informs worker of his progress 

Welcomes the new worker 

Explains important company rules 

Willingly answers worker’s questions 

Explains wage payment plan 

Arranges for pay increases 

Controls overtime 

Remedies wage inequalities 

Checks questionable incentive wage 
rates 

Organizes training activities 

Encourages worker training and edu- 
cation 

Conducts worker and supervisory meet- 
ings 

Arranges for transfers of workers 

Selects workers for promotion 

Plans for minimizing layoff 

Checks on available employee services 

Draws up layoff lists 

Explains worker layoffs and reemploy- 
ment status 

Discharges or recommends discharges 
of employees 


Assists in essential war campaigns and 
drives 

Takes personal interest in worker 

Refers workers with special problems to 
employee service units 

Plans for reduction in lateness, turn- 
over, absences 

Maintains discipline 

Develops worker cooperation 

Anticipates and forestalls grievances 

Adjusts worker complaints 

Refers unadjusted complaints to man- 
agement 

Interprets company policies 

Develops cooperation among assistants 

Delegates authority commensurate with 
responsibilities 

Assigns assistants jobs equal to their 
ability 

Checks on performance of assistants 

Prepares assistants for upgrading 

Checks with “fore” and “aft” foremen 
on work progress 

Cooperates with other foremen 

Studies higher management problems 
affecting his section 

Interprets technical problems to man- 
agement 

Interprets human problems to manage- 
ment 

Keeps posted on labor laws 





+ The term ‘“‘foreman” as used in RCA plants refers to the supervisor in charge of a recognized section 
of a manufacturing department. He supervises assistant foremen and working group leaders. and, through 
them, the other employees in his section. He reports to a general foreman or a superintendent who is 
responsible for two or more manufacturing sections. 
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Keeps posted on laws relative to “spe- 
cial groups” 

Studies company policy concerning 
unions 

Studies provisions of union contracts 

Familiarizes himself with union stew- 
ard’s responsibilities 


MEETING PropUCTION SCHEDULES 


Studies specifications, blueprints, sched- 
ules, etc. 

Interprets production schedules 

Lays plans to meet schedules 

Plans the section’s work daily 

Puts schedules into operation 

Plans for unexpected emergencies 

Checks on progress of orders 

Makes plans to meet shipping schedules 

Executes instructions from management 

Recommends layout changes 

Combines orders to reduce setups 


Quatity or Propuct 


Fosters and maintains appreciation of 
quality 

Studies factors affecting quality 

Follows up quality program 


Costs 


Gives information for budget prepara- 
tion 

Keeps expenditures within budget 

Detects non-standard conditions 

Assigns excess costs to proper factors 

Promotes cost-reduction program 


PERSONNEL 


Worxinc ConpiTIons 


Eliminates work hazards 

Provides for observance of safety rules 

Investigates accidents 

Maintains wholesome working condi- 
tions 


MANUFACTURING METHODS 


Promotes interest in time study and 
work simplification 

Recommends major methods changes 

Assists in job breakdowns 


Toots, EQUIPMENT AND MACHINES 


Checks availability of tools and spare 
parts 

Makes periodic equipment inspection 

Plans for full machine utilization 

Regulates work flow to suit machine 
capacity 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Appraises needs in advance 
Organizes and oversees conservation 
program 


Recorps AND REPorTS 


Prepares reports and memoranda 
Keeps production records 
Recommends systems changes 





Approximately 60 per cent of the duties and responsibilities may be 
considered as personnel and human relations problems. In view of this, it 
is easy to understand why 80 per cent of the foremen interviewed felt that 
additional courses in human relations were urgently needed by the average 
foreman. 

It has taken several decades for most industrial leaders to recognize the 
extent to which the foreman’s job is shot through and through with human 
relations problems. They have been slow to grasp the fact that the success 
of a business enterprise may depend less on physical factors, such as land, 
buildings and equipment, which are generally available to all business men, 
than it does upon the ability of supervisors to direct, coordinate and motivate 
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the minds, hearts and hands of the workers responsible to them. Too often 
the attitude has prevailed that a foreman understands his workers merely 
because he is a human being himself. 

Foremen want to know more about how and why people think and feel 
as they do. They want to know how to bring out the best in their workers, 
how to get them to work together cooperatively and with enthusiasm, and 
how to reestablish some of the personal relationships that existed before the 
advent of our large-scale, group labor, de-skilled machine industry. 

If we are to help the foreman to become a successful manager, it is obvi- 
ous that his job should be studied in terms of: 

What he is to do 

Why he is to do it 

How he is to do it 

What he must know to do it 

When it can be judged to be well done. 

Much oi What the foreman does has been presented here. The survey to 
which reference was made in this article also revealed considerable informa- 
tion on the Why and the How, but more research will be required before all 
the questions can be answered about the nature of the human and technologi- 
cal relationships involved in the foreman’s job. 


When Workers Make Mistakes— 


| reality employees are not careless, neglectful or heedless. They only appear so 
when engaged in tasks for which they are not physically qualified, when they have 
been improperly trained, or when engaged in duties calling for mental alertness beyond 
their capacity. In other words, inefficiency is not an inherent emotional factor. It 
results from poor selection systems, shoddy training methods, irresponsible supervision. 
Long ago I started blaming myself for every abnormal mistake made by people 
operating my systems. When an error occurs, I get to the root of it by a process 
of elimination. I ask myself five questions: 


1. Has the same error been committed more than once by the same employee? 

2. Was the first error called to the employee’s attention in such a manner as to 
inspire guarding against a repetition? 

3. Does pay for the job permit the employment of a person adequately skilled 
physically and mentally? 

4. Have I installed all protective methods possible to prevent the error? 

5. Will the error occur again and again because of the employee’s mental and 
physical limitations? 


It will help to remember that no normal employee deliberately commits a careless 
act. To do so would be to make the employee appear stupid in the eyes of the very 
people he is constantly trying to impress. 

The next time you are prompted to tear some employee apart for an act which 
appears to you deliberately careless, ask yourself the questions above and you'll soon 
discover who’s at fault. 

—James Manatta in Forbes 6/15/44 








PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES* 


By ARTHUR KORNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 


Employee attitude surveys which have been carefully planned and whose 
findings are interpreted with reasonable perspective can be useful tools of 
management, asserts Dr. Kornhauser. When such studies go on to draw 
conclusions concerning the relative importance of various morale deter- 
minants, however, they leave much to be desired. This challenging article 
points out the pitfalls in employee attitude studies and indicates how their 
use may be profitably extended. 


YSTEMATIC surveys of employee attitudes appear to have begun with 
the work of J. David Houser in the early 1920’s. Since that time investi- 
gations have been conducted in many scores of companies with hundreds of 
thousands of employees. The studies have employed interview and question- 
naire methods. Usually data are obtained concerning the general satisfaction 
or level of “morale” and also concerning the specific attitudes and feelings 
about various features of the job and employment relations. 


TYPES OF ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


The objectives have been to furnish managements a more adequate pic- 
ture of the state of morale in their organizations, and thus to provide them 
with a measure of their own success or failure in personnel matters and at 
the same time with a map which locates the specific problems of unsatisfactory 
feelings and sources of irritation where remedial measures are called for. In- 
cidental to these primary purposes, though likewise of great practical impor- 
tance, the attitude surveys also operate to relieve tensions by letting workers 
unburden themselves, to improve morale by showing that management is 
really interested in the people on the job, and to give management valuable 
concrete case material for use in instructing supervisors. 

Unfortunately, only small parts of the material from industrial studies 
have been published.1 The work has usually been carried on by particular 
companies for their own immediate purposes ; the reports have been considered 
* Reprinted by special permission of the author and editor from the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 

May-June, 1944, pp. 127-43. 


1 A considerable number of published reports are available, however. An annotated bibliography of 
the literature to 1935 is contained in: Job Satisfaction, by Robert Hoppock, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1935. More recent publications of special interest include the following: Management 
and the Worker, by F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939; What People Want from Business, by J. David Houser, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1938; Industrial oe A Psychological Interpretation, edited by George W. 
Hartmann and Theodore Newcomb, Cordon Press, New York, 1939; Incentives and Contentment, by 
Patricia Hall and H. W. Locke, Pitman & Sons, London, England, 1938; Fatigue and Boredom in 
Repetitive Work, by S. Wyatt and J. N. Langdon, Report No. 77, Medical Research Council, Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, London, England, 1937 (also several earlier reports in the same series). 
Reports of studies in recent years are also to be found in PErsonNneEt and other publications of the 
American Management Association, Personnel Journal, and The Conference Board Management 
Record (National Industrial Conference Board, Inc.). 
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confidential. The work has typically been done by consulting psychologists 
or research organizations (e.g., Houser Associates, The Psychological Corpo- 
ration, Opinion Research, Inc., Elmo Roper, and many others). In a number 
of instances, personnel men within the companies have carried on the studies 
themselves, following the pattern established by psychologists. 

In addition to attitude inquiries within particular companies, a number 
of surveys have been conducted in recent years among working people on a 
community-wide basis. These socially oriented inquiries have sought to pic- 
ture the state of morale and attitudes with respect to more general character- 
istics of employment and working life than is usual in the studies under 
employer auspices. Within the limits of the present paper, these broader 
studies will have to be omitted. 

It is also necessary to note that psychological investigations of attitudes 
constitute only one of several approaches to the problems under consideration. 
While attention in this paper is focused on the psychological studies which 
have employed interview and questionnaire techniques, it should be empha- 
sized that important non-psychological sources of information are also utilized 
extensively on these matters. These other sources include the following: 


1. Statistical records dealing with labor disputes, labor turnover, produc- 
tion indexes, absenteeism, grievance files, etc. 

2. First-hand observations of workers’ behavior on and off the job, infor- 
mal conversations with them, supervisors’ reports, reports by personnel 
counselors, by union representatives, and so on. 

3. Historical and social observations covering a great variety of matters, 
such as the growth and changing temper of labor unions and of political 
movements, social legislation pertaining to industry, changes in em- 
ployer-employee relations, and so forth. 


Important as it is for psychologists to consider all such materials along 
with their own direct inquiries, none of the studies utilizing these various 
types of evidence will be dealt with in the present paper, since the essential 
purpose here is to attempt an appraisal of the typical employee attitude studies 
of the kind carried on by psychologists. An effort will be made to indicate 
in a systematic way the kinds of studies which have been conducted, to com- 
ment critically on these procedures, and to offer suggestions and cautions re- 
garding further work. 

Two types of psychological work have been prominent. One is concerned 
with the ascertaining and measuring of employee attitudes; the other seeks to 
account for the general favorable or unfavorable tone of the attitudes, that is, 
to rate the relative importance of factors which determine employee satisfac- 
tion or morale. The second contains the more challenging and significant ques- 
tions, to which this paper will primarily be directed. Some brief observations 
may appropriately be offered first, however, having to do with the more 
routine ascertaining of attitudes. 


PROCEDURES FOR ASCERTAINING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
Increasingly over recent years management has become actively concerned 
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about the motivations and attitudes of its working people. Management at all 
levels is learning that it must keep in touch with employee thinking and must 
find effective methods for dealing with work feelings in order to release men’s 
energies and to maintain harmonious relationships in the interests of produc- 
tion and profits. 

Attitude surveys have offered themselves as one answer to this need. 
They certainly should not be viewed as a substitute for other means by which 
enlightened employers maintain continuous communication with employees, but 
they do constitute a valuable supplement. The attitude inquiry aims to give 
a systematic and comprehensive inventory of work feelings, and covers many 
specific matters that do not come to light through ordinary channels. It is like 
a thorough physical examination of an individual as contrasted with fragmen- 
tary information picked up casually concerning the state of his health. 

The most important types of procedure which are used in ascertaining 
employee attitudes are as follows: 


1. Free-answer interviewing. 

a) Unguided interviews.—In this type of interviewing the employee 
is encouraged to talk about whatever is on his mind. The interview- 
er’s function is to listen and to encourage him to talk further, but 
without asking specific questions. The procedure is best illustrated 
in the well-known work of the Western Electric Company in its 
Hawthorne studies, 

b) Guided interviews.—All degrees of guidance are possible, from al- 
most none to the rigid adherence to set questions. Usually a moder- 
ately formal interview schedule is followed, in which matters of 
interest to the investigator are inquired into. Here, as in the un- 
guided interview, the respondent is encouraged to volunteer his own 
ideas and to express his own feelings in whatever way they occur 
to him. But in this case the interviewer asks appropriate follow-up 
questions which probe for further details and for more precise mean- 
ings. 

2. Formal interview questions with simple choice responses.—The ques- 
tions here are of the same kind as those included in printed question- 
naires (see the following paragraph). The only difference is that these 
are asked orally. The formal oral question may be combined with fol- 
low-up questions which obtain free-answer responses to clarify and 
amplify the simple choice. 

3. Printed questionnaires ——This method has been most extensively used. 
The questions take different forms, principally the following: 

a) Yes-no and true-false questions—The questionnaire usually includes 
a large number of items on such specific points as wages, working 
conditions, supervision, etc. 

b) Check lists—These are similar to the yes-no questions, but with 
simple choice of four or five responses, usually forming a crude scale. 

c) Attitude scales——Scales constructed by refined calibration technique 
which present a list of items of varying degree of favorableness re- 
garding the matter in question, those items to be checked with which 
the employee agrees. 
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The content of the questionnaire, regardless of the particular form used, 
is usually arrived at after preliminary “scouting” to obtain impressions as to 
what matters are particularly worthy of inquiry in a given company. Most 
of the questions, however, cover topics which are common to all companies. 

Apart from the questioning method, important elements of procedure also 
have to do with the administration of the survey. Careful planning is required 
in order to have the investigation properly received and accepted by all the 
members of the organization. Employees and supervisors must be given as- 
surances that the material will be used in an impersonal manner and that 
nothing which is found in the survey will be used “against” anyone. For this 
reason, responses are almost always anonymous. 

Other important questions of method have to do with the choice of sam- 
ple in case not all employees are included, with the decision regarding the 
personnel to do the interviewing (whether from within the company or out- 
siders, etc.), the problem of securing rapport, and the procedures for record- 
ing responses and reporting findings. 

The wide use of attitude studies utilizing such methods as those outlined 
is some indication that managements do find the material of value. Wherever 
a survey is conducted with reasonable skill and understanding, the result 
could scarcely be otherwise. The findings almost always add substantially to 
management’s previous information about its employees and very often con- 
tain startling surprises. Perhaps the greatest accomplishment often lies in the 
way management is shocked out of its complacency with respect to employees’ 
satisfaction. Even where the results at first seem dubious to managers, further 
detailed inquiry into the situation usually reveals some genuine basis for the 
feelings expressed in the survey—a basis either in the objective conditions or 
in the subjective meanings these situations have been permitted to assume. 

What management learns are things which pertain to: 

1. The general level of employee satisfaction or morale—Management obtains a 


clear impression as to whether the mental health of the organization as a whole is 
reasonably good or shows disturbing weaknesses. 


2. Comparisons within the organization—For example, it is discovered that 
certain of the company’s “plants, divisions, departments, or occupational groups are 
decidedly lower in morale than are other parts of the organization, and hence are 
places which require special attention. 


3. Wide differences in satisfaction among individuals—Almost always, even 
where morale as a whole is fairly good, a number of employees are found to have 
decidedly unfavorable feelings and to reflect considerable hostility or dissatisfaction. 
While the identity of these persons is not known, their presence does call manage- 
ment’s attention sharply to the need for improved methods of selection, placement, 
and individualized treatment, in order to keep trouble from so-called “problem em- 
ployees” at a minimum. 


4. Attitudes regarding particular matters: the directions of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction.—Whether morale is high or low, there are bound to be great differences 
in satisfaction with respect to different aspects of work relationships. Widely vary- 
ing amounts of dissatisfaction may be expressed regarding, for example, wage rates 
or the methods by which they are established, treatment by supervisors and specific 
supervisory procedures, physical conditions of work, adequacy of equipment, and so 
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on through the long list of points toward which attitudes are expressed. The most 
definite outcome of employee attitude surveys is usually management’s determination 
to do something about those matters where the greatest amounts of dissatisfaction 
are manifested. 


Further analysis of the significance of the attitudes expressed and of what 
lies back of them becomes highly important in dictating where management 
should most urgently take action. These problems concerning the importance 
of different factors are treated in the next section. 


SOME CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Before considering those further problems, however, a few critical com- 
ments are in order concerning the methods and results of the simple ascertain- 
ing of attitudes which have been pictured up to this point. 

In the first place, there are all the usual difficulties that must be faced in 
efforts to have people reveal their true attitudes and feelings. How far are 
employees willing to express their attitudes, and how far are they able to do 
so? All elements of procedure must be evaluated in terms of how well they 
create the indispensable readiness to cooperate and also how successfully they 
facilitate the expressions of attitudes. But even where there is no deliberate 
intent to hold back or to give false responses, more subtle self-defensive reac- 
tions or deep-seated biases will inevitably color the findings. Hence results 
are always to be interpreted cautiously and with whatever psychological insight 
the investigator can bring to bear. 

Another type of error is introduced by the fact that attitudes are likely to 
be greatly affected by any recent changes in the job and in the total social situ- 
ation, and by sharp contrasts between one group and others with which indi- 
viduals customarily compare themselves. Hence the specific inquiry may 
reveal only the state of morale at particular times and places and with ref- 
erence to matters which are especially “hot,” rather than afford a basis for 
broad and continuous conclusions, 

With respect to the specific procedures, the problems in this field are 
closely parallel to those in consumer research and ih public opinion surveys. 
The critical thinking about procedures and the technical improvement of meth- 
ods in these latter fields have much to contribute to employee attitude research. 
It goes without saying that sound procedures are as necessary here as in other 
parts of the opinion research field. This means that where sampling is used 
it must be thoroughly representative, that the administrative procedure must 
provide a favorable atmosphere within which people’s genuine attitudes will 
appear, that questions must be carefully formulated both as to form and con- 
tent to secure clear and unbiased, yet meaningful, expressions of opinion, that 
interviewers must be properly trained, and that the analysis and interpretation 
of results must avoid the many pitfalls which have become apparent in opinion 
work, 

In all these directions, employee attitude surveys are frequently defective. 
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Hence the need for greater utilization of the knowledge and skill accumulated 
in related areas of opinion research.” 

But in addition, industrial investigators have many distinctive problems of 
their own to solve, such as those of gaining confidence, deciding whether the 
study should have employee representatives participate in the planning, deter- 
mining what attitudes to inquire into, and similar questions. 

Clearly one of the most important decisions which has to be made is the 
choice of interview or questionnaire procedure. While each of the question- 
ing methods has advantages and disadvantages, experience has led most in- 
vestigators to a middle course between the extremely formal attitude scale with 
the necessarily restricted ground it covers, and the other extreme of the time- 
consuming and somewhat rambling unguided interview. For practical pur- 
poses the need is ordinarily not for highly refined and accurate measurement, 
nor for deep motivation analysis. What is wanted is a picture of the direction, 
intensity and interrelations of attitudes pertaining to the matters about which 
management can do something. Consequently the most used methods are 
those of the carefully planned questionnaire and the systematic interview. 
Inquiries using these methods are carried through expeditiously and inex- 
pensively, with genuinely useful results for the practical purposes of manage- 
ment. 

A final critical word may be added here concerning conclusions about the 
extent of unrest or dissatisfaction in industry. One of the best summaries of 
many previous studies was made by Hoppock.* He suggests the following 
generalization: “Two thirds of the studies show less than one third of the 
workers to be dissatisfied.” (This includes community-wide studies along 
with those in industry.) Similar statements about percentages dissatisfied are 
frequently offered with respect to particular companies. 

Simple summary conclusions of this kind are dangerously inadequate. 
Feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction are complicated and varied. Work- 
ing people may be satisfied with many of the conditions of their employment 
and still be markedly dissatisfied about other features of the job or of their 
working lives. The number considered dissatisfied will depend in large 
measure upon the arbitrary method of defining what the term dissatisfaction 
refers to in the given case. 

Another serious limitation upon any such conclusion which attempts to 
generalize beyond particular companies is the fact that the employee surveys 
represent a markedly biased sample of working people. By the nature of the 
case, most of the inquiries have been conducted in companies with enlightened 
and progressive managements, and ones where conditions of morale are rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Managements which are sitting on a powder keg do 
2 A number of problems in employee attitude inquiries are discussed in ‘‘The Technique of Measuring 

Employee Attitudes,” by Arthur W. Kornhauser, PersonNEL, May, 1933, pp. 99-110. The related 
body of material in the market research and public opinion fields is well reflected in two recent 
books: Consumer and Opinion Research, by Albert B. Blankenship, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1943; and anne Public Opinion, by Hadley Cantril et al., Princeton University Press, Princeton, 


N. J., 1944. 
®* Hoppock, Robert, op. cit. 
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not conduct employee attitude studies. The studies are also unrepresentative 
with respect to the different years in the business cycle and the changing eco- 
nomic conditions which affect employee attitudes. 


FACTORS RELATED TO JOB SATISFACTION 


In addition to job satisfaction studies of the kind described, which stop 
with the measurement or description of attitudes, many investigations have 
been interested in going on to find the causal influences in morale and to estab- 
lish the relative importance of different factors which determine satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. The percentage of employees who are pleased or dis- 
pleased about a particular condition obviously gives no indication of the 
importance or significance of those feelings as determinants of general satis- 
faction. If 75 per cent of a group express dissatisfaction with lockers or dirty 
windows, while only 25 per cent say they are dissatisfied about wage rates, it 
certainly does not mean that management is justified in giving attention to the 
former and ignoring the latter. The important additional problem is how 
urgently the expressed attitudes are felt and how influential they are in deter- 
mining the over-all orientation of the individual. 

What is said here about specific attitudes as causes is equally true of other 
influences, both objective and subjective. If employees know the uses of the 
product manufactured, for example, how significant is this knowledge in 
affecting morale? How important, similarly, are differences in age or school- 
ing of the workers and in conditions of work and employment relations? 

Long lists of these influences affecting morale have been compiled. Con- 
clusions regarding their relative importance have been arrived at by varied 
procedures and show a large amount of disagreement. The next pages are 
devoted to a consideration of these methods and an analysis of the sources of 
the disagreements. 

The classes of these influences which have been most frequently assigned 
leading roles include such matters as the following: 


Factors in the individual (ability, health, age, temperament, desires and ex- 
pectations, etc.). 
Factors in life away from work (home conditions, recreation, consumer , 


problems, labor union activities, social, economic and political conditions, 
etc.). 


Factors in the employment relations: 
Wages or earnings. 
Steadiness of employment. 
Kind of work performed, interesting work, worthwhile work. 
Supervision. 
Conditions of work, surroundings. 
Opportunities for advancement. 
Opportunity to use ability. 
Social relationships on the job. 
Recognition and fair evaluation of work. 
Opportunities for participation, free interchange of ideas, 
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Prompt and fair settlement of grievances. 
Understanding and respect by employer. 


Little agreement exists concerning the order of importance of these fac- 
tors. Some investigators place almost all their emphasis on personal determi- 
nants; Others look only at the environmental influences. Among the latter, 
certain ones stress wages and material conditions, while others consider intan- 
gible and subtle relations predominant. Studies show that physical conditions 
of work are of extremely slight importance; but other studies demonstrate 
that changes in particular physical surroundings, such as ventilation and light- 
ing, produce markedly significant results. Social relations with fellow workers 
are of paramount importance—or they are entirely omitted from considera- 
tion. The same sort of disagreement occurs with respect to almost every 
influence. 

Perhaps the most striking instance is that of wages. Several investi- 
gators have insisted upon the relative unimportance of wages and have made 
a great deal of the allegedly false stress placed on the wage factor by most 
practical business men. Quite opposite findings, however, are also reported 
in the literature: in some instances wages stand at the very top of the list of 
morale determinants; in others, it is given an intermediate position. 

All these conflicting results point to serious questions about the pro- 
cedures employed and about the justifiability of the generalizations which are 
advanced. It becomes important to analyze the reasons for the disagreements 
and to inquire how far valid conclusions are possible. 

Several general difficulties are first to be noted; then specific procedures 
will be examined. 


1. The first general source of confusion has to do with the question of 
what differences any particular inquiry is attempting to account for. What 
groups are being compared? What range of variation in morale is to be 
explained? One study may seek to account for differences within a single 
company, while another is concerned with the favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions in that company as contrasted with others. Certain morale studies are 
even pointed at the differences in morale among individuals on the same job, 
or independent of any particular jobs. The non-comparability of findings from 
these varied investigations is apparent. One cannot explain the difference 
in bodily health between Athlete A and Athlete B in the same terms he would 
employ in accounting for the differences in health between athletes in general 
and chronic invalids. 

Disputes about the importance or unimportance of wages, supervision, 
working conditions, desire for advancement, or whatever else it may be, are 
usually quarrels which arise from the fact that investigators are unwittingly 
discussing quite different questions. Wages may be a relatively unimportant 
explanation for the differences in morale among entry clerks in a mail-order 
house; at the same time they may be vastly significant in explaining the dif- 
ference in morale between these clerks and the mail sorters in the next depart- 
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ment—or between them and the clerks in another company. All too frequently 
results from particular comparison have been over-generalized, with no indica- 
tion of the necessary limitations upon the conclusion. Different answers are 
arrived at about what is important in causing high or low morale’ because 
entirely different variations in morale are being explained. 


2. A second source of disagreement about the relative importance of 
factors determining morale has to do with the definition of the variables which 
are being investigated. Most of these variables are themselves highly complex. 
When one talks about the effect of wages on morale, for example, he may be 
referring to wage rates, total earnings, methods of remuneration, basis for 
setting rates, basis for changing rates, fairness of wages in terms of what the 
company can afford to pay, wages compared to those of other jobs, wages 
relative to workers’ needs, etc. Similar ambiguities occur in the case of most 
of the factors discussed. This consideration alone leads to many of the con- 
flicting conclusions which appear in the studies of employee attitudes. 

Parallel observations may be noted regarding the varied meanings of 
“morale” or “work satisfaction.” Different results are to be expected depend- 
ing upon whether causal factors are evaluated as to their importance in rela- 
tion to satisfaction with the kind of work, or with the particular job, or with 
the employee’s general lot in life, and so on. At times the importance of the 
factors is likewise rated as to their influence on more specialized job reactions, 


such as the boredom experienced, restriction of output, layoff plans preferred, 
etc, 


3. Perhaps the most baffling difficulty has to do with the impossibility of 
isolating the single variables which are to be studied. The effect of any one 
type of change differs depending upon the entire context within which it 
occurs. The work feelings of an employee are a reflection of innumerable 
interrelated elements within the person as well as within the entire range of 
influences affecting him from the outside. Hence generalizations about single 
influences taken alone are unwarranted. 

How far any particular factor is found to be important turns both upon 
the satisfactoriness of conditions with respect to that variable, and also upon 
the degree to which various other conditions are satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
Thus the level of earnings may be found of far less importance among em- 
ployees who are well paid or who have had recent increases than among others 
whose pay has been unduly low or has failed to change in a way that would 
meet expectations. At the same time, however, the relative importance of 
earnings depends upon many other factors—for example, the level of job skill 
and other intangible satisfactions of the work. Where the latter are important, 
wages are likely to be less dominating than in the case of routine employment, 
where little satisfaction is present save that represented by wages. 

A further consideration of broad significance in this connection.is the fact 
that the meaning of particular influences depends upon their relations to the 
other conditions present. This is strikingly the case concerning the implica- 
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tions of specific work changes with respect to what they signify to employees 
about the management. A change in wages, working conditions, welfare 
activities, rest periods, or almost anything else may find its greatest signifi- 
cance for morale in what it implies to the employees regarding management’s 
ability, good will and interest. Hence in different total situations the actual 
influence of such changes is likely to differ greatly. Generalizations must be 
severely qualified as a consequence. 

The remedy for these difficulties lies in two directions: (a) the careful 
indication of the type of situation within which the relationship has been found 
to be true, and (b) the multiplication of studies employing wisely planned 
variations in conditions in a manner that gradually extends the scope of the 
conclusions, 


4. Finally, the different methods of analysis which have been employed 
give rise to serious questions about the validity and comparability of conclu- 
sions. Seven different methods may be distinguished which have been utilized 
for the purpose of rating the relative importance of factors which determine 
job satisfaction. These methods will be very briefly described and evaluated. 
In view of the great variations among the procedures and the shortcomings of 
most of them, it would be remarkable indeed if they were to produce conclu- 
sions which were in agreement. 


A. The most rigorously scientific procedure is the use of experiment. 
Ideally one might measure the morale of a group with and without particular 
conditions present. If we could ascertain the morale of employees under one 
wage system, then introduce a new wage system, keeping everything else con- 
stant, and again determine the. level of morale, it would be possible to draw 
conclusions concerning the specific influence of the wage change upon morale 
in that industrial setting. (It might not have similar effects under a different 
set of circumstances, of course.) 

An approach to experimental isolation of influences on work feelings is 
illustrated in a number of studies of repetitive work conducted by Wyatt and 
his associates, in the Industrial Health Research Board in England. These 
studies clearly indicate the possibilities of reducing boredom and thus improv- 
ing work attitudes by a variety of specific changes in work conditions—for 
example, reducing the amount of work given an employee at one time, intro- 
ducing wage incentives, permitting talk, provision of music, etc. Similarly, 
rest periods have been demonstrated to improve work feelings as well as 
output, 

Ideally, one should have a control group in such experiments. That is to 
say, another group should be studied which is identical in all respects with 
the first but which does not undergo the given change in condition. In actual 
practice, controls of this kind have rarely been used. 

In addition to the moderately refined efforts to use experiments, there 


* S. Wyatt and J. N. Langdon, op. cit. 
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are innumerable crude approximations to this procedure. Whenever a change 
in wage rates or wage methods is introduced, for example, or when new su- 
pervisors are added, or old ones retrained, or when considerable modification 
of work environment occurs, alert managements do draw impressionistic con- 
clusions as to the effects produced on employee morale. It is largely on the 
basis of such observations that the generalization regarding the overwhelming 
importance of first-line supervisors has been arrived at. It probably also leads 
to the common-sense emphasis on wages and steadiness of employment. 

While refined experimental methods are decidedly valuable, their use is 
limited because of expense and difficulty. 


B. Another procedure is that of group comparisons, in which the morale 
of groups exposed to specified differences in objective conditions is com- 
pared. An especially favorable form of this procedure occurs under circum- 
stances where only one marked difference exists in conditions affecting the 
groups of employees compared. Thus sub-groups within a given department 
may be found to differ in their morale even though their personal characteris- 
tics and entire working situations are the same save for their having different 
immediate supervisors. In that case the influence of the supervisor is more or 
less adequately isolated. The whole situation is a sort of “fortuitous experi- 
ment.” Results of precisely this character have been reported by two investi- 
gators.” The group comparison method is also illustrated in a study which 
contrasted the morale of employed and unemployed professional men, though 
it is doubtful how strictly comparable the two groups were, apart from the 
one factor of employment or non-employment.® 


While in most cases the group comparison method cannot possibly timit 
the variations in conditions to a single factor, to the extent that this objective 
is approximated the procedure is a valuable one. 


C. A similar but far looser type of statistical comparison occurs where 
objective factors in the work situation are analyzed in relation to differences in 
work satisfaction, even though the complex total situations differ markedly 
one from another. Thus the level of morale among individuals or sub-groups 
may be correlated with each of the characteristics of the work in turn. If 
morale is found to be more closely associated with differences in physical 
conditions of work, for example, than with differences in degree of skill, it 
may be alleged that the former is the more significant determinant of satis- 
faction. 


The fallacy in the use of these simple correlation methods is apparent 
from the considerations which were emphasized above under Point 3 of the 





5 “Employee Attitudes: Suggestions from a Study in a Factory,” by Arthur W. ,Kornhauser and 
A. A. Sharp, Personnel Journal, April, 1932, pp. 393-404. ‘Morale on the Job,” by Richard L. 
Hull and Arthur Kolstad, in C ivilian Morale, edited by Goodwin Watson, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1942. 

® “Attitudes and Unemployment: A Comparison of the Opinions and Attitudes of Employed and Un- 

}. Milton Hall, Archives of Psychology, 1934, No. 165. 
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general sources of difficulty. The problem really becomes an intricate analysis 
in terms of partial correlations. The different characteristics of the job are so 
interwoven that the correlation of any one of them with morale is extremely 
likely to represent not a direct causal connection but rather a complex system 
of interrelated influences. Clearly, for example, wage rates and levels of skill 
and responsibility are correlated with each other. Hence a relationship be- 
tween one of them and morale is at the same time a reflection of the influence of 
the others. But along with wages and skill are likely to go numerous additional 
factors having to do with work surroundings, type of supervision, personal 
characteristics of the employees, and so on. Hence a simple statistical asso- 
ciation between any one of these factors and work satisfaction cannot validly 
be interpreted as indicating the importance of that factor in determining 
morale. 


D. Precisely the same procedure as that just described is at times ap- 
plied to personal or individual characteristics rather than to the objective work 
situation. Thus two groups of employees engaged in the same work, but with 
higher and lower morale respectively, may be contrasted with respect to their 
age, schooling, length of service, nationality, or any other single trait. Even 
more questionably, such comparisons may be made for individuals who are 
doing varied types of work. Thus it is concluded, for example, that morale 
is highest among older and long-service employees. But again the presence 
of other disturbing factors must be recognized. These older workers may be 
doing different kinds of work from many of the newer employees; they may 
be of different ethnic origins; they probably have greater security in their 
jobs ; and so on. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists working in this field have tended to stress 
these personal determinants of morale, especially the temperamental and emo- 
tional traits of the individual. Some persons are designated as nervously 
unstable, emotionally maladjusted, neurotic, “problem employees,” and are 
accordingly held to be in the low morale group by reason of their personal 
make-up. Differences in intelligence in relation to job demands and oppor- 
tunities are treated similarly. In such interpretations it is important to keep 
in mind the fact that both objective and subjective conditions are always in- 
volved ; they are correlative and inseparable parts of the picture, and hence 
are in no sense alternative explanations. The personal characteristics are 
important explanations of morale differences only in association with certain 
acceptable or unacceptable variations in the environment. When dissatisfac- 
tion in work is ascribed to individual traits, it is often overlooked that external 
changes are still influential and that few employees, indeed, are irremediably 
of low morale because of their emotional maladjustment. 


E. The remaining three types of procedure to be discussed are the most 
distinctive and important ones utilized in efforts to rate the relative signifi- 
cance of morale determinants. The first of these three methods has been 
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particularly favored by Houser,’ but has been adopted by many other inves- 
tigators. The method is parallel, statistically, to the last procedure described. 
The relationships which are studied, however, are between general work feel- 
ings or morale, on the one hand and specific attitudes on the other. The aim 
is to account for the general attitude in terms of the specific attitudes and be- 
liefs. The crucial question asked is whether there is a difference in morale 
between employees who have favorable attitudes with respect to particular job 
characteristics—say, wages or supervision—and those who have unfavorable 
attitudes on the same matter. The argument is that if workers of low morale 
show higher percentages of dissatisfaction concerning the factor in question 
than do workers of high morale, then the factor is a significant influence in 


determining the low morale; contrariwise, if the difference in percentages of — 


dissatisfaction is slight, then the factor is viewed as relatively unimportant. 

It is on the basis of this procedure that Houser and others have argued 
the view that wages are relatively unimportant. They have found that atti- 
tudes concerning wages do not differ as greatly between high and low morale 
employees as do attitudes concerning a number of other work relationships. 

The validity of causal interpretations based upon such analysis is very 
seriously open to question. The most disturbing difficulty again pertains to 
the oversimplification of highly intricate causal interrelationships. The em- 
ployees who respond in a favorable and unfavorable direction respectively, on 
the given question, may well differ with respect to many of their personal and 
job characteristics as well—sex, age, education, level of skill, wages, and so on. 
Moreover, they are almost certain to differ in other attitudes as well as in the 
one being analyzed ; this one may indeed be only an incidental accompaniment 
of more basic ones. The expressed feeling, too, may be an example of “dis- 
placement” ; it may reflect an emotional reaction which has nothing to do with 
the specific matter complained about. Consequently the differences in morale 
which accompany a positive or negative response to the particular question may 
not be ascribed at all properly to the influence of the condition referred to in 
that question. 

Astonishing illustrations of conclusions drawn uncritically from this type 
of method are sprinkled through the literature on the subject, including the 
textbooks. Here is an example: In one study,® employees who say there are 
good chances for advancement are contrasted with those who reply in the nega- 
tive. Eighty-five per cent of the former “like their jobs”; only 47 per cent 
of the latter are similarly favorable. Therefore, runs the conclusion, attitude 
toward opportunity for advancement is an important influence in determining 
job satisfaction. 

In the same study, employees were asked whether or not they had seen a 
recent statement “of your company’s financial situation.” They were also 
asked how much more money they thought should be paid them per week. 





7 Houser, J. David, op. cit. 


aA Survey of Employee Attitudes,” by Remsen J. Cole, Public Opinion Quarterly, September, 1940, 
pp. 497-506. 
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By simple statistical comparison, it was then discovered that the average wage 
increase desired by those who had seen the company’s financial statement was 
$3.07 ; by those who said they had not seen the statement, it was $5.53. The 
conclusion is drawn that “the desired wage increase can be reduced almost half 
by showing the financial statement to employees.” 

This is an extreme example, but scarcely more so than dozens of other 
conclusions based on such analyses. 

Another type of difficulty in the procedure is illustrated by one of 
Houser’s examples. He reports that in one company the feeling in favor of 
higher pay occurred in 93 per cent of the responses. By the differential com- 
parison method, however, the significance of pay was almost at the foot of a 
long list of job factors, since those of high morale were almost as frequently 
in favor of higher pay as those of low morale. (Note, incidentally, that no 
very great difference can occur when percentages are nearly O or 100.) 

Clearly all that this last conclusion can mean is that differences in attitude 
about pay were not important in accounting for differences of morale within 
that company. But what of morale in that company compared with other 
companies? Surely management is led to a disastrously complacent conclu- 
sion when it is told that even though 93 per cent of its employees think that 
they should have more pay this is a relatively unimportant influence upon 
their morale. The procedure is in danger of arriving at similarly misleading 
conclusions wherever it is employed. 

Although direct conclusions of the kind which have been referred to are 
quite generally unwarranted, the method of analysis does have value if em- 
ployed rather to suggest some of the interrelated variables to be further con- 


sidered in accounting for differences in morale within the particular group 
studied. 


F. Another extensively used, but entirely different, type of procedure for 
judging the importance of morale influences is to have employees give direct 
ratings concerning the relative significance of two or more characteristics of 
work. For example, they are asked to rank the importance of such factors as 
steady employment, good working conditions, high pay, chance of promotion, 
etc. The results from such direct ratings differ greatly. Steady employment 
ranks near the top in some inquiries but on occasion drops to a very low posi- 
tion. Similarly, wages usually ranks fairly high, although in a number of 
cases so many other factors are rated above pay that the results have led the 
investigators to conclude that pay is not really as important as it is ordinarily 
supposed to be. 

Clearly the ratings of abstract general concepts is a far different matter 
from immediate first-hand reaction to specific conditions within a total concrete 
situation. It may even be questioned whether the complexity of the factors 
which affect the rating to be given any one job variable is not so great as to 
rob the results of any genuine significance at all. It is obvious that an em- 
ployee must make a host of implicit assumptions concerning the range of 
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variation which is referred to in mention of job security, working conditions, 
high pay, or good supervision, and that his responses are necessarily deter- 
mined by the range of variations which he pictures. His assumptions are 
undoubtedly influenced by employment conditions at the time and by all sorts 


of recent or striking changes which have occurred in general or in his own 
position, 


G. The final method to be mentioned is the use of free-answer interview- 
ing. This procedure was dealt with earlier insofar as it is used merely to 
ascertain attitudes. But it also serves the purpose of gauging the importance 
or significance of the different attitudes in bringing about the employees’ gen- 
eral job satisfaction. As a matter of fact, the method has been little used for 
this latter purpose in the personnel field. It has had much wider use in this 
direction for purposes of consumer and public opinion analysis. In the field 
of employee attitudes, however, the method has had one outstanding applica- 
tion—in the Hawthorne study of the Western Electric Company.® 

The essential feature of this procedure, as far as rating the importance 
of the factors determining morale is concerned, lies in noting the number, 
feeling tone, and forcefulness of the spontaneous mentions of different job 
characteristics. The respondent is encouraged to volunteer whatever is on 
his mind about the job and his adjustments to it. The assumption is that the 
emotional urgency which impels a person to talk about the different factors 
of his job relations is a fair indication of the actual importance of these sub- 
jects to him. Within limits this is undoubtedly true, but further interpretation 
by a skilled interviewer is necessary to distinguish between the truly urgent 
matters and the somewhat superficial and ephemeral considerations which may 
lead the respondent to emphasize particular topics. Usually, appropriate 
follow-up questions are needed to probe his feelings more fully and to dis- 
cover their meaning, intensity and interrelations. 

On the basis of work in clinical psychdlogy, as well as from the use of 
this method in market research and opinion surveys, it appears probable that 
its applications to the study of industrial morale can profitably be extended. 
The results will always need to be interpreted, however, with reference to the 
particular people and situations. Here again one must be on the lookout for 
the implicit assumptions which the respondent makes, especially, in this case, 
concerning the types of material that he thinks it appropriate to talk about, or 
that he believes the interviewer cares to hear. Allowances must also be made 
for the fact that employees are likely to be more articulate about some matters 
than about others, and that they are sure to be influenced by points that have 
recently been “in the air.” Then, too, many things which may actually be 
important for morale are taken for granted or are accepted because there is 
no prospect of remedy. With proper caution concerning such pitfalls as these, 
however, valuable conclusions may be drawn. 





® F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, op. cit. 
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ns, The review of the foregoing seven methods appears to justify the follow- 
wr ing conclusions: 
are 1. Methods A and B (true experiments and accidental “natural ex- 


rts periments” to measure the effects of specified changes upon work feelings) 


wn yield the most direct and unambiguous results, but they are limited by the 
practical obstacles in the way of carrying on adequate experiments in indus- 
try and in finding “ready-made experiments.” Moreover, these methods 


W- are confined to the analysis of relationships within specific and rather nar- 
to rowly restricted work situations—usually within a particular department of 
nce a company. Within the bounds imposed by these limitations, the methods 
en- offer important means for discovering the practical effects of given changes 
for upon morale. 
this 2. Methods C and D—statistical correlations between morale measures - 
eld and elements of the total complex situation (C), or traits of the individual 
ica- employee (D)—contribute suggestions and tentative indications of causal 
relationships. However, the results must be interpreted cautiously in the 
_ light of all obtainable information about the interrelations of the variables. 
‘sine Superficial and misleading conclusions flow all too easily from the mere 
: ‘ - inspection of simple correlation figures or percentage comparisons of 
jo groups. Once more it must be noted, too, that the conclusions pertain only 
Bess to the differences in morale within the group studied; they do not account 
the for the level of morale in this group in contrast with that of other groups, 
tors which is usually the question of greatest practical interest. 
3. Method E (statistical association between morale measures and 
sail specific job attitudes). though extensively used, is open to serious question. 
2 Like methods C and D, it readily leads into the fallacy of imputing direct 
ris causal influence to a correlated variable which may be only an incidental 
rate accompaniment of the actual determinants. But the errors are even more 
dis- serious here than in the C and D procedures, inasmuch as causal interrela- 
tions of subjective attitudes are more subtle and elusive, and therefore any 
e of one attitude is less justifiably isolated and treated as a separate cause. The 
that method is likewise open to the other limitations mentioned regarding C 
ded, J and D. 
» the ; 4. Method F (direct rating of the relative importance of job attributes 
t for like wages, security, supervision) gives results of unknown value. It ap- 
case, pears very doubtful whether they have any practical significance since the 
it, oF abstract characterizations have varied meanings for the employees, and 
nade especially because the ratings turn so largely upon unanalyzed assumptions, 
thes in the rater’s mind, as to the range of variations in each of the variables 
eagih under consideration. 
ly be 5. Method G (free-answer interviewing, guided or unguided), while 
re is it has been relatively little used in employee studies, offers a highly realistic 
hese, and practically valuable approach, even though less quantitatively refined 





than preceding methods. The procedure affords an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the subjective importance of different influences for the employee, the 
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intensity of his feelings, and their relations to one another. The method 
does not point to conclusions in any simple and clear fashion, however, but 
rather makes possible judicious “clinical” judgments based upon the re- 
ports of the trained interviewers. 


The methods which have been examined differ so greatly among them- 
selves that there is little reason to expect agreement in results. In much of 
the literature the non-comparability of results from the different methods is 
overlooked. There is need for research which will interrelate data obtained 
by means of the several methods. 

Regardless of the particular method, it must be further noted that there 
are severe limitations upon all efforts to arrive at neat and precise results or 
at broadly valid generalizations in this type of material. The complexity 
which imposes these limitations has been pointed out. These general limita- 
tions, together with the problems encountered in applying the specific pro- 
cedures, dictate the need for unusual caution. This constantly reiterated 
emphasis on caution is warranted only because the literature reflects so little 
of it. Easy generalizations which go far beyond the scope of the data and 
which neglect critical shortcomings in procedure seem characteristic of reports 
in this area. 

The net conclusion from all the preceding warnings about methods may 
be this: that valid practical conclusions in this field must be closely akin to 
clinical judgments regarding total individual personalities or to the balanced 
administrative decisions of social policy-makers. While scientific procedures 
contribute useful hints and fragments of evidence which are valuable aids in 
reaching toward conclusions, this material must always be combined with 
various other types of information and insight if the conclusions are to be- 
come sound practical judgments. 


A SUMMARY AND POINT OF VIEW 


What is a fair appraisal, now, of psychological work on problems of em- 
ployee attitudes? And what suggestions emerge to guide further studies? 

On the whole, a useful, practical job has been performed for many busi- 
ness concerns in providing supplementary information about the attitudes of 
particular employee groups—indicating both their general morale and specific 
points of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. This information can be of definite 
value to management as a check upon itself and as an indication of the mat- 
ters which should be given attention. 

The full meaning of the expressed approvals and disapprovals about par- 
ticular work relations is arrived at only by careful interpretation, however ; 
the conclusions often do not emerge directly and obviously from the data. 
Nevertheless, where attitudes are ascertained by well-planned procedures and 
where the findings are interpreted with reasonable perspective, there can be 
little question that attitude surveys do make useful contributions. While they 
are never substitutes for the more continuous day-to-day means for keeping 
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management adequately informed concerning the attitudes of: its employees, 
they can be extremely worthwhile supplements. 

Many studies have not been content to stop with this simple ascertaining 
and reporting of attitudes, however, but have gone on to draw conclusions 
concerning the relative importance of the influences which determine general 
satisfaction or morale. With respect to these efforts, three principal comments 
appear to be justified. 

In the first place, certain of the techniques which are used for gauging the 
importance of morale determinants leave much to be desired, and others de- 
serve greater development and use than they have had. The appraisal of 
these techniques has been sufficiently set forth in the preceding section. 

A second weakness which calls for attention in many of the studies is the 
tendency to over-generalize the conclusions. Insofar as the relative impor- 
tance of different factors influencing morale is measured in these studies, the 


‘results properly refer only to the particular restricted situation within which 


the results are obtained. There appears to be no justification for drawing 
broad and unqualified conclusions in a manner which has frequently been done. 
The third and most important type of difficulty which needs to be over- 
come has to do with the interpretation of the evidence on the relative impor- 
tance of factors. Even within the particular situation studied, the complexity 
and peculiar character of the relations are such that no simple comparison of 
the causal influences taken singly is justified. This emphasis on the need for 
considering the total situation is prominent in the reports of the Western Elec- 
tric studies.° The investigators in the Rowntree factory in England go even 
further. Their point of view is reflected in the following statement : 


For each worker there was a whole network of factors, two or three of which 
stood out prominently; but even the latter did not remain supreme throughout a 
year, or indeed a week. One day the wage return might be the strong attraction of 
a job, another day the type of supervision or the working conditions might make a 
strong appeal.’ If workers were expecting to be transferred to other work which 
they were not feeling happy about, their present job immediately became peculiarly 
desirable. The feelings of human beings are just as fluid, just as elusive, in a work- 
room as in a drawing-room. : 


Realism about this problem of interpretation leads to far-reaching ques- 
tions regarding the ordinary studies of employee attitudes. It seems clear that 
balanced: judgments about the influences that are important in each particular 
industrial situation, while they may well make use of whatever evidence is avail- 
able from experiments and statistical analyses, need to go far beyond these. 
They must utilize a wide range of information about the specific company, 
the working group, and the history of industrial relations in that concern. 
Free-response interviewing is likely to be especially helpful in this connection. 
But “general impressions” from casual observations and conversations are 
likewise indispensable. 


10°F, J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, op. cit. 
1 Patricia Hall and H. W. Locke, op. cit. 
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Further, however, the investigator can understand and interpret the local 
morale picture only if he is fully alive to the vastly significant influences which 
lie entirely outside the company—social and economic conditions in the com- 
munity and in the world at large. In truth, the specific morale situation can 
be genuinely understood only if it is seen against the whole background of 
modern industrial developments and current social disorganization.12 The 
unrest of sweepers in the punch press department is in no small measure the 
unrest of men and women everywhere in the present-day world. Generaliza- 
tions about the importance or unimportance of wages, or advancement, or job 
security, or personal treatment, are shallow and misleading except as they 
reflect an appreciation of the social-historical changes affecting industry and 
working people. What do men desire and expect of life in our democracy— 
and at particular times and places and in particular socio-economic situations— 
and how far do their desires meet with gratifications or deprivations, and. 
what substitute and balancing satisfactions are provided? The investigator 
must ask himself questions as broad as these if he is to move toward true and 
meaningful answers to the specific problems of interpreting morale and unrest 
in particular worker groups. 


Does all this seem a far cry from slide rules and orderly tables of corre- 
lation coefficients based upon attitude question-blanks? If so, it may be be- 
cause psychologists have remained too close to their laboratory science and 
their statistical refinements to find adequate orientation for tackling deep-cut- 
ting social questions. This need not be the case. Psychologists may well have 
distinctive contributions to make in such fields as this. There need be no 
antithesis between precise quantitative inquiries and broad psychological in- 
terpretations with social-historical perspective. But certainly a few formal 
measures of attitudes in groups of employees cannot safely be made the basis 
for generalizations about the causes of industrial dissatisfaction in modern so- 
ciety—even if the percentages are carried to the fourth decimal place. 


This is not at all to disparage the psychologists’ contribution of useful 
techniques of observation and analysis. But these are not enough. What psy- 
chologists must further contribute, it is suggested, are broad and basic psy- 
chodynamic formulations which can enlarge the understanding of social 
students and can help guide the interpretations of all investigators who seek 
solutions to the problems in their intricate psychological reality. That realistic 
psychological picture cannot but include the social-historical setting along with 
the more immediate data derived from questionnaires and interviews. 


As noted earlier, valid conclusions in this matter are like complex clinical 
judgments, aided by whatever scientific evidence is turned up, but necessarily 
reaching far beyond such data. In the forming of these complex judgments, 
conceptual guideposts are sorely needed—psychological formulations about mo- 





12 This approach is well represented in The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, by Elton 
Mayo, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. See also: The Proletariat: A Challenge to West- 
ern Ci iligation, by G. Briefs, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 1937. ere is also 
an extensive literature on the background social material of the kind referred to in the text. 
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tivations and adjustments which will serve to organize thought and inquiry. 
The development and improvement of these interpretative constructions, 
through industrial studies as well as by all other means, may prove to be the 
most valuable contribution psychologists can make in this field. Even in 
practical research for management purposes, evidence bearing on the complex 
social-psychological dynamics of the employment relations may provide more 
important and more enlightening guidance than conclusions about the relative 
importance of specific factors like wages or supervision. These latter con- 
clusions are inevitably grave oversimplifications which are as often misleading 


as helpful. 


. |THE PERSONNEL 
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The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. By 
Kurt Braun. The Blakiston Company, 
Philadelphia, 1944. 306 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edwin E. Witte* 


This modest-sized book covers the en- 
tire field of the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. It defines the term to include not 
only the collective disputes between em- 
ployers and labor unions usually thought 
of as “industrial disputes” but also ordi- 
nary legal actions premised upon individual 
or collective labor contracts. It is con- 
cerned primarily with governmental ma- 
chinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes as thus defined, but also gives 
some attention to private agencies and 
methods of adjustment. 

All existing agencies of mediation and 
arbitration are dealt with in Parts I and 
II, respectively. Among the “federal ar- 
bitration systems” is included the National 


* Public Member, National War Labor Board. 


Labor Relations Board, to whose function- 
ing 25 pages are devoted, although it is 
acknowledged to be a regulatory and law 
enforcement agency rather than an arbitra- 
tion board. Part III deals with labor 
courts for the settlement of legal actions 
growing out of employment contracts, 
which have long existed in continental 
Europe but have no real counterpart in this 
country. Nearly one-fourth of the entire 
book is devoted to the machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes in pre- 
Hitler Germany under the Weimar Repub- 
lic. In addition to describing all the exten- 
sive and diverse machinery for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes and its functioning, , 
the author presents what he considers to be 
the principles which should be applied in 
each of the three major types of adjust- 
ment. 

The author would completely divorce 
mediation from arbitration. He also 
staunchly believes that every labor dispute 
which the parties do not promptly settle 





Nore: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, Tae MANAGEMENT ReEvIEw. 
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by themselves or with assistance from a 
mediator must be settled by final and bind- 
ing arbitration, even in peacetime. To him, 
settlement through arbitration, moreover, 
is not something that must be resorted to 
because voluntary, democratic methods 
have failed, but a much-to-be-desired sub- 
stitution of a reign of law for outmoded 
industrial warfare. ° 
Covering such a broad scope, it is inev- 
itable that the treatment of some of the 
many subjects dealt with in this book 
should be pretty thin. Parts of the- book 
bear internal evidence that they were writ- 
ten as long ago as 1940 or 1941. “This 
study is chiefly concerned with labor rela- 
tions in normal times rather than in peri- 
ods of emergency and war.” Considerable 
space, however, is devoted to the War 
Labor Board and other wartime adjustment 
agencies, but their treatment is neither 
complete nor wholly accurate. While the 
publishers state that the author has had 
20 years of practical experience in the ad- 
justment of labor disputes, most of this 
experience seems to have been in pre-Nazi 
Germany, with only limited contacts with 
recent developments in the United States. 
Despite these limitations, the book is dis- 
tinctly useful. It presents a concise and 
generally accurate picture of the entire 
machinery for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes in this country. Plus this, it includes 
the best brief presentation available in 
English of the methods of settlement of 
industrial disputes employed in the Ger- 
many of the days of the Republic. It is 
written for the general reader rather than 
the specialist, in a style which is never dull. 
It is a valuable addition to the scant litera- 
ture in this country on a subject of ever- 
increasing importance. 
The Veteran Comes Back. By Willard 
Waller. The Dryden Press, New York, 
1944. 308 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ernest de la Ossa* 


A veteran of World War I has written 
this book, which has significance for all 
those today who must face the problems of 





* Personnel Director, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
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the returning service men and women. 
Because of its scope, this is not strictly 
a “personnel” volume, but it furnishes 
thoughtful material for managements and 
personnel administrators. 

The veteran problem is as old as war 
itself, and veterans have, from the time of 
the return of Odysseus and his counter- 
revolution, posed problems for their na- 
tions. Unless the veteran can be reab- 
sorbed into the economy of his native land, 
society is endangered. 

The way of the army so thoroughly trans- 
forms the man that he rarely ever becomes 
quite a civilian again. The soldier discovers 
a world in which his private personality and 
his will no longer count. Regimentation 
saps his initiative and makes it difficult to 
return to the responsibilities of civilian life. 

Military life gratifies and intensifies the 
need for solidarity. In the postwar period, 
the ex-soldier tries to recapture the ex- 
perience of solidarity, and a portion of his 
cynicism stems from his inability to do so. 
The competitiveness of civilian life jars 
heavily. 

War life provides an ouflet for man’s 
sadistic aggressive impulses, and sometimes 
these, when born of. war experiences too 
closely related to ordinary life, become 
dangerous for society, Other difficulties 
grow from the soldier’s moral irrespon- 
sibility fostered by isolation from family 
and proximity to death. Courage, strength 
and loyalty become the standards of worth. 

As the veteran returns, not only will he 
necessarily have changed but so will the 
country. Communities will. be reshaping, 
families will have broken up, children will 
sometimes have been neglected, and race 
problems possibly will be heightened. 

The soldier is glad to come home, but he 
comes home angry. He hates profiteers, 
men who make political capital of him, and 
workers who draw fabulous wages and go 
on strike. He hates men of words, but this 
hatred in turn can steer him to dangerous 
demagogues who talk against talk. 

The veteran is sure to be at a competitive 
disadvantage. His recovery is in direct re- 
lationship to his readjustment to the total 
civilian world. 

Every veteran will need rehabilitation. 
Readjustments to family living must be 
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made. War marriage problems must be 
solved. The disabled veteran must be 
recognized, for his is the greatest claim 
on society. This rehabilitation may still 
be a problem for the psychoanalysts of the 
year 2050. In time, the great majority of 
veterans, given reasonable assistance, will 
work out a satisfactory adjustment. 

Veterans’ organizations can lend much 
aid in the readjustment. Importantly, there 
must be a predetermined national policy for 
which adequate machinery has been pre- 
pared. The rehabilitation program must 
be divorced from political maneuvers, and 
the veteran must share in planning his 
future. 

The most important work can be done in 
home towns and cities. A nationwide sur- 
vey will assist in cataloguing manpower 
needs and providing information for train- 
ing guidance. Demobilization pay and un- 
employment compensation should supple- 
ment guidance and business and personal 
financing. Education must be aimed to- 
ward the long-term needs of the veteran. 

The author has pointed these facts out 
convincingly, in words supported by his- 
torical and research data. The volume is 
provocative and stimulating. Veteran psy- 
chology, the veteran’s anger, our past suc- 
cesses and failures in this. field—all are 
treated capably. Most meaningful to per- 
sonnel executives is the author’s suggested 
rehabilitation program, some of which we 
can see taking shape. 

The first 200 pages are marked by psy- 
chological insight and enlivened by a num- 
ber of interesting anecdotes. The latter 
portion of the book is in the nature of a 
report. The volume is heartily commended 
to all who desire practical help in meeting 
the problems of veterans’ readjustment. 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach. By 
David F. Jackey and Melvin L. Barlow. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1944. 184 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Ellis C. Maxcy* . 


It is obvious from its approach that this 
book grew out of a need of the kind that 





* Assistant to Vice President, The Southern New 
England Telephone Company. 


_chanics of teaching. 


frequently has occurred during the war 
period. It is through the accumulation of 
literature of this kind, directed to many 
specific experiences, that a better under- 
standing of the full potentialities of job 
training will grow. Further, it is safe to 
say that the need for books to help im- 
prove our understanding of training will 
be amplified many times in the postwar 
adjustment period. 

This book particularly merits attention 
because it shows how training can be di- 
rected to a specific need and yet at the 
same time can be viewed in terms of the 
wider perspective of educational experi- 
ence. The authors commendably have 
tapped the experience of education in our 
schools, which has produced not only teach- 
ing methods but the broader understand- 
ings important to teaching. In devoting 
nearly a third of their book to “The Im- 
portance of Understanding the Principles 
of Successful Teaching,” the authors have 
given desirable emphasis to these under- 
standings. 

However, at some points in the develop- 
ment of the section of the book devoted to 
the principles of teaching the authors ap- 
parently did not capitalize fully upon their 
opportunity to show the relationship be- 
tween practice and the broader understand- 
ings. The first of these points has to do 
with the treatment of the four steps of 
teaching, which subject is dealt with at an 
early point under the section entitled “Job 
Analysis and Lessons.” As the section de- 
voted to the principles of teaching is begun 
much later in the book, the authors should 
tie in the four steps of teaching at that 
point. If the teaching function is to be 
fully effective in industry in terms of its 
improvement of job functioning and of em- 
ployee morale, all the information which 
the authors have incorporated so well 
under the principles ought to be related 
closely to the four steps of teaching. 
Otherwise, hard-headed instructors on a 
job will view the amplification of the four 
steps as unnecessary window dressing and 
tend to confine themselves to the bare me- 
? 

The second point which the authors have 
failed to develop fully relates to the treat- 
ment of the methods of teaching. The 
authors have described adequately and ef- 
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fectively each of the principal methods of 
teaching. But like many descriptions of 
teaching, each method seems to stand 
alone. By experience, teachers come to 
understand that a method is usually em- 
ployed in conjunction with other methods 
which represent the full range of tech- 
nique for the teacher, just as the range of 
the piano keyboard offers full expression 
for the pianist. The learning process needs 
this range of expression to foster in the 
learner the maximum of interest, which is 
fundamental to learning. 

A friend of mine frequently describes 
teaching as “the bright patch on the seat of 
learning.” By this phrase he emphasizes 
that through teaching the instructor gives 
color to the learning process. This color is 
the antithesis of the drabness too often 
characteristic of teaching. Colorful teach- 
ing is more than personal artistry—it is 
based upon an understanding which en- 
riches the bare techniques of learning. So 
the four steps of teaching need to be em- 
bellished by adequate supplementary under- 
standings and the full interrelationships of 
teaching methods developed. Only with 
such fullness of development can teaching 
make its complete contribution to the learn- 
ing process. 


The bibliography of this book is a valu- 
able asset. Not only does it offer impor- 
tant sources of information, but it indicates 
that the authors have fused the experience 
of scholastic education with that of indus- 
trial training. Each instance of this kind 
of fusion offers high possibilities of mutual 
advantage to industry and our schools. 


Making and Using Industrial Service Rat- 
ings. By George D. Halsey. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1944. 149 pages. 
$2.50. 


‘ Reviewed by Randolph S. Driver* 


This book has been advertised as “. . . 
the first book to make available a thorough 
exposition of the best current practices in 
the field of service ratings as applied to 
factory; store and office.” Mr. Halsey de- 
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serves commendation for recognizing the 
need for this compendium on a subject 
about which there has been much discussion. 

Chapters cover such subjects as defini- 
tion and importance of service ratings; 
fundamental requirements for a successful 
service rating program; rating forms; the 
efficiency rating system of the Federal 
Government; steps in installing or revising 
a service rating program; and administra- 
tion of. the service rating program. A 
foreword by S. W. Reyburn summarizes 
his experiences with service ratings. Mr. 
Reyburn’s statement is of interest prin- 
cipally as an illustration of the success of 
rating when supported by major execu- 
tives of the line organization. 

Mr. Halsey defines service rating as “an 
orderly, systematic and carefully con- 
sidered analysis and evaluation of a per- 
son’s services, based on both observation 
over a considerable period of time and a 
study of all available objective records of 
performance and behavior” and presents 
several traditional reasons for the use of 
this technique. Some readers, however, 
may differ with Mr. Halsey’s definition, 
because he implies that available objective 
information (attendance records, produc- 
tion records, etc.) should be used as a basis 
for ratings. Many industrialists, who pre- 
fer to use such objective evidence directly, 
rate only those characteristics which do not 
lend themselves to more objective measure- 
ment. Possibly Mr. Halsey has adopted 
this position because of his association with 
the Farm Credit Administration of Colum- 
bia, S. C., where the regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission require that 
service reports be. made in the form of 
ratings. (Mr. Halsey describes in some de- 
tail Civil Service ratings in Chapter VII.) 

In Chapter II, Mr. Halsey outlines the 
fundamentals underlying success of a rating 
program and touches briefly upon such. sub- 
jects as “The interest of top executives in 
rating,” “The training of raters,” “De- 
velopment of clear and specific directions,” 
etc. These subjects are further discussed 
in Chapter VIII, primarily, however, from 
the viewpoint of installing or revising a 
rating program and with little or no em- 
phasis upon the techniques which should be 
used to maintain such a program. It is 
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regrettable that the thought and space de- 
voted to these vital subjects have been sub- 
ordinated to the discussion of typical rating 
forms. Over half of this book has been 
given over to the presentation of such 
forms, together with a discussion of Civil 
Service procedure. It is possible that the 
naive reader will form the opinion that the 
“heart” of rating is the development of a 
form, which will somehow extract valid 
information from a supervisor who may 
not desire to give it or, even more often, 
may not have it to give. 

Other readers may also be concerned by 
Mr. Halsey’s uncritical acceptance of the 
feasibility and desirability of weighting 
heterogeneous traits to produce a total 
score. The absence of any discussion of 
the attitude of organized labor toward 
rating and the omission of a large amount 
of evidence contributed by industrial psy- 
chologists on the subject of the validity 
and reliability of rating are also regrettable. 


The last two chapters of this book, “Us- 
ing Service Ratings in Training and Cor- 
rection” and. “The Supervisor’s Problem 
Cases,” are summaries of two chapters 
from a previous work by Mr. Halsey en- 
titled How to Be a Leader. This material 
was obviously designed for self-develop- 
ment of supervisors and will be of lesser 
interest to those facing the problem of 
installing and maintaining a rating pro- 
gram. 


The volume will undoubtedly stimulate 
further interest in service rating, and Mr. 
Halsey’s insistence upon the necessity of 
appraisal of merit is particularly com- 
mendable. 


Ambassador to Industry: The Idea and 
Life of Herman Schneider. By Clyde W. 
Park. Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, 1943. 324 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick* 


Knowing that there was some truth in 
the charges leveled against colleges and 
universities that they were “too academic,” 
the late Dean Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati made one of the 





* Manager, Personnel Administration, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. a 


most significant moves toward bringing 
colleges and industry closer together. He 
established in the College of Engineering 
a cooperative system of training which 
was intended to combine academic training 
with the practical realities of the industrial 
world. In this biography Professor Park 
gives us a full-length portrait of this far- 
sighted teacher and his contribution to 
higher education. 

‘The author lets us watch the growth and 
development of the young architect who 
gave up a promising career to accept a 
teaching position at Lehigh University. As 
a civil engineering instructor, he aroused 
the interest, and not infrequently the con- 
tempt, of his colleagues by his ‘ideas on 
work-study. But he argued his case with 
all who would listen, and clung to his the- 
sis. In 1903 Professor Schneider was of- 
fered a teaching post at the University of 
Cincinnati. It took him three years to con- 
vince the University officials that he had a 
sound program. 

His pioneer study group of 27 students 
set a new educational pattern in 1906. 
They were the first “co-ops,” and for five 
years they alternated between the class- 
room and shop. It was soon found that 
these young engineering students retained 
«aS much of their studies as the regular 
full-time students—if not more. Cynical 
head-shakings and scorn soon turned into 
praise. Soon enough other institutions be- 
came interested in the Schneider plan. * 

As a personality, Dean Schneider was an 
important figure in Amerfcan educational 
life for more than a quarter of a century. 
Until his death in 1939 he was vigorously 
active. He was a good teacher and a 
splendid administrator. However, he did 
not allow himself to become lured into 
administration with all its headaches. On 
several occasions he turned down college 
presidencies. With considerable reluctance 
he accepted, in 1928, the post of University 
of Cincinnati president, which he gladly re- 
linquished four years later. 

Professor Park’s detailed picture of his 
colleague is one of fondness and admira- 
tion. At the same time it is objective and 
vivid. Perhaps too many details are pre- 
sented. The story of .Dean Schneider’s 
life and his monumental cooperative pro- 
gram could have been made more impres- 
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sive if some of the trifling incidents were 
omitted or unnecessarily long personal let- 
ters left unpublished. But these are unim- 
portant complaints and do not detract from 
the careful and scholarly presentation. 

Because of the persistence of a youthful 
instructor at the University of Cincinnati, 
the cooperative plan of education was in- 
augurated nearly 40 years ago. Today 
about 25 colleges and universities, 70 
junior colleges, and many public school 
systems, notably that of New York City, 
have adopted the cooperative program. 
How this system operates, the obstacles 
that were placed in its way before the edu- 
cational. world finally gave its approval, 
and the background of the man who made 
this idea a reality, are forcefully described 
in Ambassador to Industry. It becomes an 
important document in the history of 
higher education and in personnel manage- 
ment. 


Vocational Interests and Job Orientation: 
A Ten-Year Review. By Harold D. Car- 
ter. Applied Psychology Monographs 
No. 2. Published for the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology by 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif., 1944. 85 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Harry D. Kitson* 


-In 1931 there appeared a work (The 
Measurement of Interests, by D. Fryer) 
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which summarized and criticized the bulk 
of the literature published before that time 
on the measurement of interests. The 
present monograph picks up the story at 
that point and reviews the reports on in- 
vestigation of vocational interest issued 
during the past 13 years. The number of 
items in Carter’s bibliography is 262, indi- 
cating a considerable amount of activity in 
this field. 

In the period covered, several new “voca- 
tional interest inventories” were put on the 
market. These the author discusses, to- 
gether with the older ones, in terms of. re- 
liability and validity. He is satisfied with 
the reliability (constancy) of the chiefly 
used inventories. The validity, however, is 
not so satisfactory. “There are very few 
careful studies which furnish clear-cut evi- 
dence of the validity of interest inventories 
for the prediction of vocational choice... . 
The nature of vocational choice is such 
that no single quantitative test of validity 
is at present feasible.” 

A chapter is given over to investigations 
that have been aimed at the development 
of technical improvements in scoring, clas- 
sification and grouping of items. Another 
chapter discusses the relation between in- 
terest scores and such factors as sex, intel- 
ligence, hobbies. 

The monograph will be of interest chiefly 
to research workers. It stops short of 
searching criticism and serves mainlv as a 
guide to references which an investigator 
would consult in planning his own investi- 
gations or seeking specific data. 
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MAINTENANCE OF UNION MEMBERSHIP: A Study of Official Cases and Company 
Experience. By Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. Industrial Relations Counselors, 


Inc., New York, 1943. 83 pages. 


$1.25. A comprehensive survey of maintenance of mem- 


bership based on some 200 union security directives of the National War Labor Board and the 
experience of 59 companies in the application of the maintenance-of-membership clause. After 
tracing the rise of the union security issue, the study deals with the evolution of the standard 
maintenance-of-membership clause, the positions taken by the member groups of the National 
War Labor Board, the extent to which maintenance of membership has been granted, and the 
experience of the reporting companies with the operation of the clause. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT LITERA- 
TURE (TO JAN. 1, 1943). By Ralph M. Barnes and Norma A. Englert. College of Engi- 
neering, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., 1944. 80 pages. $1.50. Lists 700 books and bulle- 
tins on management subjects, plus 1,839 articles and papers‘on motion and time study and 


related topics. Recommended to the company librarian, operating executive, and industrial 
engineer. 


_ ACCIDENT-RECORD MANUAL FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. Bulletin No. 772, 
Division of Industrial Hazards, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 1944. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 18 pages. 10 cents. 
Suggests simple and effective methods of accident recording, and indicates how such data 
can be applied in accident prevention. Even plants with good accident records will find useful 
suggestions in this manual for expanding and utilizing more fully the data they already have. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By F. K. Berrien. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1944. 584 pages. $4.00. Surveys the chief problems in which the applied psychologist has 
made some contribution. Part 3 (“Psychology Applied to Industry”) will be of particular 
interest to personnel and production executives; and Part 4 (“Psychology Applied to Con- 
sumers and Advertising”), to marketing and advertising men. 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF MULTIPLE SHIFT OPERATION. By Paul and Faith Pigors. 
Department of Economics and Social Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1944. 92 pages. 75 cents. Analyzes the feelings of workers, union officials, 
group leaders and foremen about multiple-shift operations, and discusses each shift and the 
problem it presents in detail. The authors build up a picture of expanding operations and 
multiple shifts as they would be studied by a personnel manager who was preparing Himself 
to advise on the human aspects of multiple-shift operations. 


SENIORITY PROBLEMS DURING DEMOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION. By 
Frederick H. Harbison. Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 1944. 31 pages. This report outlines the 
changes which have occurred during the war in the application of seniority rules, and suggests 
additional changes which may be necessary in the readjustment period. Discusses the seniority 
status of veterans and industrial war workers, application of seniority, seniority and work- 
sharing, and employee efficiency under seniority systems. 


APPLIED SAFETY ENGINEERING. By H. H. Berman and H. W. McCrone. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 189 pages. $2.00. Presented on a modified case 
basis, this text offers practical information on the “how” of safety engineering. Covers such 
important phases of the subject as: How to Make Investigations; How to Write Safety Rules 
and Regulations; How to Write Safety Messages; How to Hold Safety Conferences; How to 
Make a Safety Talk; and How to Make a Safety Inspection. 


THE ABC OF ABSENTEEISM AND LABOR TURNOVER. Special Bulletin No. 17, 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 1944. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 8 pages. 5 cents. A brief description of simple methods 
of computing absenteeism and labor turnover rates. Also touches on the underlying causes of 
high absenteeism and turnover and provides a check list of remedies. 





e LIFE INSURANCE benefits of $6,477,258 have been paid to employees of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company and their beneficiaries since adoption of a group 
insurance plan a quarter century ago, the company discloses. The plan was adopted in 
1919 as a wholly company-financed program, and has been maintained on that basis. 
All employees receive policies upon completion of one year of service. Graduated 
increases in coverage with each year of employment are provided for employees with 
dependents, the coverage increasing from $700 at the end of a year to $1,500 at the , 
end of five years. 
. —The Insurance Broker-Age 8/44 
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Experience with Maintenance of Membership 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of maintenance of union membership, based on the 

experience of 59 companies and on an analysis of union security directives of the 

National War Labor Board, was recently completed by Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., New York. Among the significant findings of the study are the following: 

1. The War Labor Board has directed maintenance of membership in about 85 
per cent of the cases in which it was an issue. 

2. The compulsory checkoff, in combination with maintenance of membership, 
has been ordered in 32 per cent of the cases and has been granted more freely since 
the President’s wage stabilization order. 

3. The public and labor members of the board were agreed on 97 per cent of the 
decisions granting maintenance of membership. . 

4, Less than 10 per cent of the employees of the reporting companies resigned 
from their unions during the escape period, and less than 1 per cent tried to resign 
after the clause became effective. 

5. The great majority of the reporting employers oppose maintenance of member- 
ship and do not feel it has improved their industrial relations. 

6. The unions do not regard maintenance of membership as a satisfactory com- 
promise of their demands for the closed or union shop. 
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